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(For Wagner's American Bee Journal.] 
Letters of F. Huber. 


We havethe pleasure of presenting to our readers 
the first of the promised unedited letters of the world 
renowned Huber. They were first given to the world 
in 1’? Apicuteur, the French Bee Journal so ably 
edited by M. H. Hamet. 

These letters will have special interest for those 
who know how largely bee-culture is indebted to the 
genius, energy, and wonderful enthusiasm of the 
blind apiarian of Geneva. some portions of them 
give charming glimpses of his inner life. Francois 
Huber, as we read them, becomes a name more loved 
and honored than ever. His cheerful heartiness in 
promoting the welfare of others ; his generous appre- 


ciation of merit wherever found; his wise discrimi- | 


nation (soseldom at fault) between facts obsei ved and 
mere theories or conjectures ; his readiness to admit 
his own mistakes and deficiencies ; his genuine mod- 
esty and almost child-like simplicity, should be studied 
carefully by all who aspire to benefit their fellow men 
by describing the works of the Great Creator. 
Reading these letters for the first time, when con- 
fined to our bed by a railroad accident, we sometimes 
felt almost as though Huber was standing before us, 
and we were about to take hii by the hand, and ex- 
press our affection for the man to whom, in common 
with the whole apiarian world, we owe so much. 
Knowing how difficult it isin our moments of enthu- 
siasm not to overestimate our discoveries and inven- 
tions, how often have we wished that we could ques- 
tion the first inventor of a movable frame, to learn 
from him the practical results which he secured by it 
in his own apiary ; how he obviated what seemed to 


be its inherent difficulties, and what, if any improve- | 


ments he made upon it. We expected, of course, no 


answer to such vain longings, when lo! we have as | 


it were Huber redivivus, telling us with his own lips 
the reasons which prevented him from carrying his 
speculations into practice—criticizing this and that 
defect of his hive; suggesting alterations and im- 
provements, which go far to convince us that had he 
been able to use his own eyes, he would have excelled 
as much in practical as he did in scientific apiculture. 

Imagine Huber in his apiary, with eyes, ministering 
fully to his wonderfully inquisitive and penetrating 


iutellect, and how many mistakes, compelled by his | 
avoided ? 


reliance upon others, might have been 
Might he not have given a consistency and practical 
efficiency to his discoveries and inventions, which 
we now see ought necessarily to have flowed from 
them, and yet which were not reached until more 


lished to the world? 
L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


MAY, 1872. 


No. 11. 





[From L apiculteur. 
Unpublished Letters of F. Huber. 


Under the title of Apicultural Documents, we 
publish the correspondence of Huber with a dis- 
tinguished practical beekeeper of Switzerland, 
C. ¥. Petitpierre Dubied—who was for a short 
time, in some measure, a co-worker with the 
distinguished observer of Geneva. The apiary 
of Dubied was at Couvet, and was one of the 
largest in the Canton. Some of Huber’s letters 
were written by himself—others were written by 
his wife or daughter at his dictation. 


Ovucny, October 12, 1800. 


Srr :—I have just received your letter of Sep- 
tember 15th. It has been nearly a month in 


| reaching me, as you see—having been directed 
to Pregny, which place I left nearly eight years 


ago. am flattered, sir, with the confidence 
you so freely place in me. My observations in 
Natural History have disclosed to me a method 
which may be of advantage to beekeepers. I 
promised myself to be the first to test it; but 
the circumstances in which I, as well as so many 
others have been placed,* lave not permitted me 
to give any consistency, to my speculations. 
Some persons have given my leaf hive a trial, 
and because they did not take all the neces- 


| sary precautions, or were not seconded by the 


skill of their assistants, it has not proved in 
their hands as great a success as Burnens found 
it, and as I was too ready to believe all others 
would. This method then has certainly the dis- 


| advantage of requiring both skill and courage ¢ 


in those who practice it or to whom it is en- 


, trusted. But when these qualities are united I 
| venture to assert that it promises more advan- 
| tages than any others that have been proposed. 


I advise those persons then, who have done me 


*Owing to the French Revolution of 1789. Ed. 
{ Huber’s original letters suggest very obviously, 
what this and other remarks to follow, put beyond 


| question, viz.: that he did not know how easily bees 
| could be pacified by a little smoke or sweetened wa- 


ter. With this knowledge, the Huber hive, with its 


| close fitting sections, can be used by any one of ordi- 
than half a century after his first letters were pub- | 


nary skill and courage, who is willing to devote the 
extra time required for all manipulations. —s 
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the honor to consult me, and whose assistants 
possess only ordinary skill and intelligence, to | 


adhere to the hive and system of M. de Gelieu.* 
With very slight alterations it can be adapted to 
the formation of artificial swarms. Its con- 
struction is very simple, its size handy, and it 
has this further advantage over mine—that its 
success has been confirmed by time. 

M. de Gelieu can reply much better than I to 
most of your questions ; but since you place 
some value upon my opinion, I will give it you, 
asking only a little time for reflection. 


lonly | 
write you to-day, sir, to announce my reply, and | 


to prevent you from deeming me guilty of negli- | 


gence towards you of which I am innocent. I 


will do my utmost to prove to you the interest I | 


take in your success. Rest assured of this, sir, 
and believe in my devotion. 
F. H. 


P. S. If you have the courage to try the leaf 
hive, you must first try it on a small scale. It 
is enough perhaps, for the first year, to have 
four or five of this style, which will answer for 
instructing your employees in the necessary ma- 
nipulations. Experience and observation have 
compelled me to make two alterations in the 
construction of this hive. The first does away 
with the hinges which have a disadvantage 
which I will explain to you another time. The 
second is in the entrances which I have placed 
at the bottom of each leaf. Instead of these 
you must make one, about an inch longer, in 
each of the two boards which close the small 
sides-of the hive, fitting to it Palteau’s entrance 
regulator. If you expect to stock five leaf hives 
next spring, it will be advisable to have ten 
made this winter. The extra frames, you see, 
will then answer for alternating empty frames 
between the full ones. Cylindrical hives would 
be good if they were not too difficult to make 
accurately. Therefore, I prefer square frames 
dovetailed together. 

(Translated by Dr. Enrick PARMLEY.) 


* Gelieu published in 1772. a work entitled “* A new 
method of making artificial swarms.’ L. L. L. 





(For Wagner’s American Bee Journal.} 


Queen Nurseries. 


As nothing is said on the subject of queen 
nurseries in the 3d edition of my work on bees, 
published in 1869, some of the readers of the 
Journal may be interested in an extract from the 
2d edition (published in 1857), page 237. 


**T shall here describe what may be called a queen | 


nursery, which I have contrived to aid those who 
are engaged in the rapid multiplication of colonies 
by artificial means. A solid block, about an inch 
and a quarter thick, is substituted for one of my 
frames ; holes of about one and a half inches in di- 
ameter are bored through it, and covered on both 
sides with gauze wire, which should be permanently 
fastened on one side, and arrangel in the form of 
slides on the other, for convenience in opening. A 


hole should be made in the wire large enough to 





admit a worker,* and yet confine a young queen 
when hatched. 

‘“*If the apiarian has a number of sealed queens, 
and there is danger that some may hatch and destroy 
the others before he can make use of them in form- 


| ing artificial swarms, he may very carefully cut out 
| the combs containing them, and place each in asepa- 


rate cradle! The bees having access to them, will 
give them proper attention, supplying them with food 
as soon as they are hatched, and then they will 
always be on hand for use when needed. This nur- 
sery must of course be established in a hive which 
has no mature queen, or it will quickly be transformed 
into a slaughter-house by the bees. 

“Tn the first edition of this work (published May, 
1853), in speaking of the queen nursery, re- 
marked as follows: I have not yet tested this plan so 
thoroughly as to be certain that it will succeed. . . . 
When I first used this nursery, I did not give the bees 
access to it, and I found that the queens were not 
properly developed, and died in their cells. Perhaps 
they did not receive sufficient warmth, or were not 
treated in some other important respects as they 
would have been if left under the care of the bees. 
In the multiplicity of my experiments, I did not 


| repeat this one under a sufficient variety of cir- 


cumstances to ascertain the precise cause of failure, 
nor have I as yet tried whether it will answer per- 
fectly, by admitting the bees to the queen cells. 

* Since writing the above, [ have found that this 
nursery answers perfectly the end designed, by giving 
the workers access to the queen cells.” 

L. L, LanestTrortu. 


* One side might be covered with tin, having per- 
forations just five thirty-secondths of an inch wide. 
L. L. L., 1872. 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 
Nucleus Hives, 


In reply to Rusticus, on page 204, March No., 
and also to numerous correspondents, I will give 
my method of managing nucleus hives. In the 
first place to stock our nucleus, we select two 
combs from a populous hive containing mature 


_ brood and honey at the top of the comb with all 


| the adhering bees. 





Be careful not to get the 
old queen. We do this at the approach of even- 
ing. We place these two combs in one apart- 
ment; on the following morning we insert a 
sealed and nearly mature queen cell in one of 
these combs. The reader will understand we 
prefer raising our queen cells in populous stocks 
that have abundance of brood and nursing bees. 
The old workers will be apt to go back to the 
parent stock, and if this leaves the nucleus too 
weak before the young workers are hatched out 
in sufficient numbers, we go to any large and 
populous stock in the middle of the day, take 
out combs from the centre of the stock, and 
shake or brush down the adhering workers in 
front of the nucleus and let them enter: they 
will be well received, and in this manner you 
get all young bees to stock your nucleus as 
young bees less than six days old will stay 
wherever they are placed. This is a very good 
plan for strengthening up any stocks. Now our 
nucleus having all young bees may not gather 
anything for a few days, and unless supplied, 
they sometimes suffer for the want of water, so 
we keep a piece of sponge saturated with water 





1872.] 


at the entrance ; a piece of old comb or even a 
cotton rag will contain water for them if at- 
tended to. As soon as the young queen hatches, 
we place an empty frame in the centre of the 
nucleus between these two full combs, and by 
this time our little fellows have or are ready to 
commence operations, and we have any quautity 
of wax workers and nursing bees, and they will 
invariably fill this empty frame with nice worker 
comb. The reader will remember our nucleus 
hive contains three combs in each apartment, 
and right here we will state that we stock the 
four apartments all at the same time. We pre- 
fer to give the parent stocks empty combs in- 
stead of empty frames, for with an old queen 
the bees are very apt to build too much drone 
comb to suit us. If you have understood us 
thus far, you will perceive, that the removal of 
our combs containing brood and adhering bees 
from strong stocks and replacing empty worker 
comb has not perceptibly injured the stock, 
from which the nucleus was stocked. We have 
lost nothing, but have gained a good nucleus. 
To keep this nucleus in good running or- 
der, we extract the honey as it is required, 
giving the young queen abundance of room to 


deposit eggs, and the nursing bees and wax | 
workers abundance of employment, and to keep | 


those nucleus strong and numerous, we exchange 
combs occasionally, as required with strong 
stocks, giving the strong stock an empty comb 


or a comb containing eggs and young brood | 


from the nuclei, and giving the nuclei a comb 
from the strong stock containing mature brood. 


fact we want them fairly overrun with bees. In 
the description of our nucleus hive we forgot to 
mention, that there should be an inch hole near 


the top of each apartment, directly over the | 
This | 
hole can be opened or closed either with a slide | 


entrance, for ventilating in hot weather. 


or a pine or cork plug. We prefer the plug. 
lt should usually be closed at all times in cool 
weather or at night. 


queens. Great heat will drive out a swarm from 
any hive, and so it will from these nuclei, and we 
lave a miniature swarm here, so if we have two 
queen cells, they are so strong and so numerous, 
that the first queen hatching will lead out a 


swarm, therefore we must allow only one cell to | 


mature in the nucleus. If we wish to raise 
queens in these nuclei, we insert a comb (new 
combs always preferred) in the centre of the 
nuclei containing eggs and larvie just hatched, 
and either cutting out holes and cutting down 
cells to the foundation, or trimming up the 
lower edge of the comb to suit our fancy, as we 
like to have large cells hanging perpendicular 
with abundance of food placed in the bottom ; 
therefore, whether nuclei or standard stock for 
raising good queens, the nursing bees must be 
preparing large quantities of food for larve at 
the time of starting queen cells. We do not 


like too many cells started, as we think in such | 


cases the nurses are apt to neglect all but a few. 
Therefore we frequently have worthless natural 
queens. 
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You will now see that if | 


rightly managed, there will be no desertion of | P. O. all the numbers of your Journal, from 


| renew my subscription, 
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Now, Mr. Rusticus, you will see with our 
ideas and management there is not that great 


| necessity for the wire cloth partition that 


many suppose. I have never used it, but saw 
it used in Dr. Hamlin’s apiary. We have 
thought that it might make the bees all of the 
same scent, and thus at times create a difficulty, 
but as we have never used it, we cannot speak 
with certainty. 

With our method of stocking nuclei, we never 
have to place them in the cellar. Recollect we 
are not giving our instructions to those that 
know more than we do, but to those that know 
less. We prefer to leave the young queen in 
the nucleus, until she has stocked it well with 
brood and eggs. Before removing her, you will 


| recollect that we stated, we had about 60 


pounds of extracted honey and 20 frames 
filled with nice worker comb from one nucleus 
hive, last season. Now, if you have understood 


| us thus far, you will perceive that these nuclei 


thus managed will work just as well in propor- 


_ tion to their numbers, as the strongest and 


largest stock in your apiary, and we have vio- 


| lated no law of their nature, either in raising 


queens or restricting the production of that 
queen when she is raised, and we have received 
a profit in honey and new comb fully equal to 
the profit of standard stocks, as they are usually 
manazed, leaving out the profit of extra queens 
raised, &c. You will see in the article giving 
the description of our hive, how to make a 


| standard stock of each of these nucleus hives in 
| the fall. 

We think there is nothing gained, but a great | 
deal lost in keeping weak nucleus stocks. In 


EvisHa GALLUP. 
Orchard, Iowa, March 15, 1872. 


- eee — —— 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Bees in Louisiana. 


Dear Friend :—After an absence of nearly 
two years, I have returned to my former home, 
and much to my surprise, found at the Village 


January, 1870. In my late home, my pursuits 
were of such a nature, that I had but little time 
to devote to my pets, and therefore did not 
which expired with 
1869. * * * 

Last year I had two colonies of black bees, ‘a 
present from an old negro,’ with which to com- 


| mence. My limited leisure did not permit much 


care of them, yet 1 increased them by artificial 
swarming to five stocks and secured five wild 
swarms from the Cypress swarms in the rear of 
my house. There was but little forage until the 
month of March, when white clover was abun- 
dant. This continued until about June Ist, after 


| which there was but little of anything to be 


had producing honey. The rains in the spring 
interfered much with the yield of honey, which 


_ was very short; say about twenty pounds to 


each colony, leaving them an additional supply 
of about ten pounds. They have wintered well 


| in the open air as is the custom here, and there 
| have been but few days during the entire win- 
! ter, when they were not flying. * * ° 
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The orange trees will be in bloom next week, | 
and from them the bees gather the most delicate | 
of all honey; then comes the White Clover 
during three months, and if there is not too 
much rain, I hope to secure a liberal supply of 
sweets. 
I wish the Journal many years of success, 
GEORGE Howeg, M. D. 
Parish Plaquemines, Louisiana. 


~_——_ oe 






































{For the American Bee Journal.) 


Non-Flying Fertilization. 




















Mr. Epitor :—In the February issue of the | 
American Bee Journal, in the article of Mr. W. 
R. King, on non-flying fertilization, page 178, 
he says: ‘*Let us now see what we have in 
these boxes. First, a young, unfertilized queen, 
six or seven days old, anxious to meet the drone. 
She passes in and out three or four times a day. 
Second, we have twenty or more drones that 
have never flown in the open air. They are not 
conscious of a larger, brighter world abroad. 
They fly around and around, and are satisfied ; 
even glad to know that they have such a world 

. as this, free from the fiery old workers. Here 
they have it all to themselves.’’ 

It would have been fortunate had Mr. King 
told us whether or not the drones passed in and 
out of the boxes during the day like the queen, 
or do they fly around and around, and die the 
first day of their egress. Doubtless in this lies 
the grand success of non-flying fertilization. 
The box or nucleus can be kept strong with 
drones of the right age, by frequently inserting 
combs with young drones hatching, and the 
number sufficient to keep up animal heat in the 
absence of the workers. 

Hatch and confine queens in nursery cages 
until the fifth or sixth day, and when the drones 
are flying through the fertilizing house, let the 
queen loose in the house, and if she is immedi- 
ately fertilized, remove her. 

I have completed my fertilizing house for $30: 

It is permanently framed together, and can be 
carried wherever desired. If non-flying fertili- 
zation is a failure, as some suppose it will be, I | 
will have a good fruit house frame left for my 
part of the trouble. A. SALISBURY. 

Camargo, Ill. 
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(For Wagner's American Bee Journal. ] 


Linden Plantations. 


In reading Mr. Gallup’s very interesting arti- 
cle in the April No. on Linden honey, I noticed 
specially his remark that one variety of the Lin- 
den near him blossomed some ten days earlier 
than the other. The European Linden usually 
blossoms a week or ten days earlier than the 
American, and a bee farm covered with these 
three varieties might prolong the bloom fora 
month. Even this time might be lengthened 
by a wise selection of other varieties. 

Those who are acquainted with the superior | 
quality of the Linden honey, are aware that the | 
time is at hand when large plantations will be | 
made for apiarian purposes. The tree is easily 
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propagated, grows very rapidly, and blossoms 
quite freely when only a few years old. The 
wood is extensively used for inside cabinet work, 
and for all kinds of work requiring material 
light and springy, and which can be made to 
take and keep almost any desired shape. In 
some sections of the country its value for ]um- 
ber is second only to that of the pine, and if 
acres of Linden should be set out in such places, 
they would soon become for this purpose, highly 
profitable, to say nothing of their value for 
honey supplies. 

The attention of our National and State gov- 


| ernments has been called strongly to the dangers 


which menace the country from the wide de- 
struction of our native forests. Already, they 
are proposing plans for the encouragement of 
new plantations, and .we believe that did will 
soon be offered to enterprising apiarians, in 
making extensive plantings of our best native 
honey-producing trees. L. L. LANasrrorn. 


>o- 








[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Central Iowa Beekeepers’ Association. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE First ANNUAL MEETING 
MELD AT CEDAR Rapips, JAN. 18 AND 19, 1872. 
The Association met at 10 o’clock A. M., Jan- 

uary 18th, and was called to order by the Presi- 

dent, W. H. Furman, of Cedar Rapids. 
A constitution was presented and adopted. 
The Association then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers for the next year, with the fol- 
lowing result : 
President—W. H. Furman, of Cedar Rapids. 
First Vice Pres’t—W. F. Kirk, of Muscatine. 
Second Vice Pres’t—D. W. Thayer, of Vinton. 
Sec’y and Treas’r—G. W. Barclay, of Vinton. 
A committee to prepare subjects for discussion 
was then appointed, and the Association ad- 
journed to meet at 14 o'clock Pp. mM. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, and commenved the discussion of the 

First Question :—** What is the best method 
of swarming bees artificially ?”’ 

Mr. May, Cedar Rapids. Asked how bees 
could best be swarmed so as not to have them 
chase a fellow. 

Dr. Blakesley, Anamosa. I move a strong old 
colony to a new place; draw cards of comb with 
eggs, brood and honey from it; place in a new 
hive and set the new hive in place of the old 
one, and when the queen cells are ready, form 
other nuclei and furnish them with queen cells. 
Then stock up with cards from other hives. The 
old hive may swarm after that. 

Thos. Hair, Marion. Agree with Dr. Blakes- 


%. H. White, Monticello. Takes frames enough 
from several colonies to make a new one, and 
sets it where the best old colony stands. Don’t 
be too hasty in multiplying colonies. I have 
mide six from one in a season, and lost all. 
Keep colonies strong, 

W. F. Kirk, Muscatine. Unless I could 
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swarm bees artificially, I would not keep them. 
Take two or three frames and the queen from a 
good colony, put in a new hive and set it in 
place of the old one, and so have worker comb 
in the colony that has no queen. Commence 
as soon in the spring as the colonies are strong 
enough, and before they commence queen cells. 
Keep all colonies strong by giving weak ones 
com) from strong ones. Have managed five 
hundred colonies in this way and never lost any. 

Wm. Townsend, of West Branch, and J. 
Lewis, of Cedar Rapids, agree with Kirk’s 
method. 

Mr. White. Puts a fertile queen with the 
colony when swarming artificially; no danger 
of swarming if you commence early, before 
queen cells are made. Put on boxes early. 


Equalize all colonies in the spring and in Sep- | 


tember, by giving weak ones comb from strong 
ones. : 

Mr. Furman. If Ihad but one stock I would 
take two or three combs, generally two, with 
the adhering bees and place them in a new 
hive; place the new hive in the place of the old 
one. 
comb with the queen and a quart of bees from 
a strong stock, put in a new hive, and set the 
new hive in the place of some other strong stock. 
Divide as soon as there is a supply of honey in 
the spring. 

Seconda Question :—“ What is the best method 
of handling bees so as to avoid exciting their 
anger?” 

Mr. Hair. Bees are like men; some are ter- 
ribly cross. Smoke such thoroughly. If the 
colonies are gentle, handle them carefully, and 
give a little sweetened water, perhaps. For 
smoking I use mostly rotten wood. 

Mr. Kirk. Unless bees have honey to fill 
themselves with, the more you smoke them the 
crosser they become. 

Mr. May. I want to know of Kirk what the 
object is insmoking bees. Is it in some mysteri- 
ous manner to make honey for them ? 

Mr. Kirk. Bees are like Mr. May. If his 
house was on fire he would grab all the most 
valuable things he could leave with, and while 
loaded down he couldn’t fight. 

Third Question :—** What is the best method 
of procuring honey in the comb for market ?”’ 

Mr. Furman. Use boxes that will hold from 
five to six pounds. It is sometimes difficult to 
get bees to work in them. I put in three guide 
combs ; the middle one to reach from the top to 
the bottom of the box, and placed right side up. 
Fasten with bees-wax and rosin. It is essential 
to have empty comb for this purpose. If you 
have none, empty the honey from some of your 
combs and place back in the hive, so that the 
bees may dress it up. Then cut in strips and 
put in the boxes. 

Mr. Hoagland, Fayette County. Bees will 
work much sooner in the boxes if guide combs 
are put in. Put them right side up. Think 
box honey much the best way to prepare honey 
for the market. 

Kourth Question:—“ Do bees gather honey 
from honey dew ?”’ 

Mr. Furman. Think they do. 


If I had stocks enough should draw a | 


Mr. Kirk. There were tons of honey gath- 
ered from it in our region, and it was not as 


| good as buckwheat honey. 


W. 8. Goodhue, Lisbon. Where I reside, 
bees gather honey rapidly from honey dew, and 
it is of splendid quality. 

Mr. White. Have seen bees so thick on 
white oak that I thought they were swarming, 
and I believe they were at work on honey dew. 

Mr. Peters, Anamosa. I believe the quality 


| depends upon the time the honey is gathered. 


If gathered early it is white; if later it is dark 
colored. Sometimes it appears in June, and 
sometimes in August. Found only in dry, warm 
seasons. 

Fifth Question :—‘* Will it pay to use the 
‘Extractor’ ?”’ 


G. W. Barclay. Tipton. Think it will. It is 


a great benefit when the combs are loaded with 


honey. For want of breeding room some colo- 
nies become weak. Use the ‘‘ Extractor’? and 
give breeding room. If put up good and honest, 


| extracted honey will pay better at ten cents per 


pound than honey in comb at thirty or thirty- 
five cents a pound. I believe we get more box 
honey by using the ‘‘ Extractor ;” having more 
breeding room we have stronger swarms. 

Mr. Hodge. I have my doubt abouts the ‘* Ex- 
tractor’ being a benefit or profitable. We can’t 
get box honey when there is room below for 
storing it. We can sell honey in the boxes when 
we can’t sell extracted honey; for the comb is 
beautiful, and nice for the table. It attracts 
attention and comment. 

Mr. Furman. I have 


known of the ‘ Ex- 


| tractor” for five years, and was slow to adopt 


it. I got one a year ago and [like it. When 
I came to colonies that were at work in boxes, 
IT let them alone. But I found that where bees 
were not at work in the boxes, extracting set 
them to work in them, because the comb ex- 


tracted from was wet with honey, and they 


would not deposit honey in it till it was cleaned 
up. Shall use ‘‘ Extractor’ oftener next year. 
It saves time and honey. I took 100 lbs. of ex- 
tracted and 37 lbs. of box honey from one hive, 
and might have taken more. 

Mr. Hair. Some like candied honey best, but 
comb looks best. People are prejudiced against 
extracted honey, because they have used strained 
honey, which is mixed with bee-bread, the 
crushed young bees, ete.. ete., 

Mr. King. I purchased five swarms last spring 
and they’ increased to twelve, and I got 500 
pounds of extracted honey. 

Mr. Furman. Extracting should be done 
every three days. 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Association met pursuant to adjourn- 


| ment, and commenced the discussion of the 


sixth Question ; —‘* Is the Italian bee superior 
to the native or black, and are hybrids better 
than the native ?”’ 

Mr. Kirk. Italians adhere to combs better 
than the black; are better workers, and more 
prolific. These three things make them very 
much superior to the black. 
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Mr. Goodhue. The Italian will gather honey | 
where the black will starve. 
Mr. Peters. One Italian swarm is as good as | 
one and a half of blacks, for robbing ; but they | 
are not as liable to rob. 
Mr. Townsend. The Italian queens lay their 


quently, are more prolific. 

Mr. Barclay. One stand of hybrids is as | 
good as two stands of the natives. 

Seventh Question :—‘* What is the best method 
of wintering bees ?’’ 

Mr. Hoagland, 
the ground and lay on a pole for a ridge pole. I | 
then lay on rails, one end on the ground, and 
the other on the ridge pole. Then cover with 


straw and put on about a foot of dirt, makea | 
door at one end, ventilate well and keep entirely | 


dark. 


hives up in the form of a pyramid, and cover 
same as Hoagland. 

Mr. Furman. I winter my bees in my house 
cellar. It is very important to keep an even 
temperature. 
40. If it is too warm the bees will crawl out. 
anything. 

Mr. White. 
two winters with good success. 

Dr. Blakesley. Keep mine in the cellar and 
like it. 
spring. Give good ventilation. 

W. Hunt, Center Point. Am strictly suc- 
cessful with Langstroth’s system. 

Mr. Barclay. 


caps. 
Adjourned to 9} o’clock A. M., to-morrow. 


FRIDAY MORNING, Jan. 19. 


ment. 

Mr Furman. 
ting the State Board of Agriculture to offer 
liberal premiums for the best display of Honey, 
‘* Extractors,’’ Bees, ete. 

It was voted that when we adjourn, it be to 


State Fair, as the executive committee may se- 
lect. [To meet in Cedar Rapids, if a room can 
be secured.—Sec’y. ] 

Discussions on the 


Highth Question :—‘*In what way can we best | 


get rid of fertile workers?” 

Mr. White. If a queen is successfully intro- 
duced she will destroy the fertile workers. 

Mr. King. Shake the bees into a new hive in 
a new location, and let the bees go back to the 
old hive, and the fertile workers won’t be likely 
to get back into the old hive. 

Mr. Furman. Fertile workers lay several eggs 


in a cell, and skip some cells; but queens lay | 


compact. Agree with Mr. King as to the best 
method of getting rid of fertile workers. 
Mr. Hair. Agree with Mr. King. 


| my hives. 


I stand a row of crotches in | 


I keep the thermometer at about | 
| away insert another queen cell. 


Mr. Kirk. A dry, dark cellar is as good as | 
Have wintered bees in the cellar | 


They come out in good condition inthe | 


Have best success out doors | 
with the cob system. Like prairie hay in the | 


Said he had succeeded in get- | 





Ninth Question :—‘*Are spiders, wrens and 


king birds friends of the apiarist, in the de- | 


struction of the bee moth?” 


Mr. White. I don’t want any spiders around 
Have killed and opened king birds, 
and never found any bees. 
Mr. Peters. Thought king birds a benefit. 
Mr. Heald. Had killed king birds and cut 


| open their crops and found them filled with 
eggs more compact than the black, conse- | be 


es. 

Mr. Barclay. Believe the king bird was a 
friend of the apiarist; but believed the Mis- 
souri Fitch would prove more of an enemly to 
the bee than the bee moth. 

Adjourned to 1} o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Tenth Question :—*‘* What is the best manner 
of rearing queens ?’” 
Mr. Furman. My manner of rearing queens 
is to form nuclei in the spring by taking one or 


| two cards with bees, eggs and brood from a 
W.M. Lanphere, Benton County.—Put my | 


populous colony and put in a nuclei hive; shut 


| the bees in and set in the cellar for a day or two. 


Take them from the cellar near sundown and 
let them fly. When the queen hatches examine 
her and see that her wings, legs, &c., are per- 
fect. The next day after the queen is taken 
I keep a rec- 
ord of my doings on the hive. 

Mr. White. Experience limited,—raise early 
in season. 

Eleventh Question :—‘*Can queens be fertli- 
ized in confinement ?”’ 

Mr. White. Have tried Mitchell's way and 
failed. 

Mr. Furman. I believe it is impossible to do 
it. At the National Beekeepers’ Convention 
I offered $500 to any man or woman that would 
come to my apiary and fertilize fifty queens in 
confinement for me. 

On the best time to remove bees from winter 
quarters, all who expressed an opinion, said: the 


| best time is when there is no more danger of 
The Association met pursuant to adjourn- | 


injury by cold snaps. 

Mr. Furman. Said he marked his hives from 
one up, and kept a book with the pages num- 
bered to correspond with his hives, and used a 


| page for each hive. 


On spring feeding Mr. Hair said he used dry 


| comb, pouring the feed over it and laying on the 
meet at such time and place during the next 


honey board or tops of frames. 
flour. . 

Mr. Barclay. Make a feeder six inches square 
of lath, stretch muslin over the top and put 
feed on that ; the bees will suck it through. I 
feed rye flour, also. 

Mr. Furman. Said he was going to feed all 
stocks more. It stimulates them and we get 
strong stocks early. They wiil brood faster and 
eat more honey, giving room for breeding. 
Feed regularly, every day a little at a time. 

Mr. White. I fed rye flour to twenty swarms 
last spring, and they ate about half a bushel. 

Mr. May. Said he was aware that men took 
rye in its liquid form, and could not see how 
temperance men could conscientiously feed rye 
to bees. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolve, That to allow bees to winter on their 
summer stands is no better economy than to let 
other stock go unprovided for. 


Also, feed rye 
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Resolved, That the American people have 
been thoroughly humbugged by patent bee-hive 
vendors. 

Resolved, That every bee-culturist ought to 
take one or more bee journals, to the end that 
bee-culture as a science may take that elevated 
position among the industries of the State, that 
is eminently its due. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of 
this Association be instructed to collect statis- 
tics as to the rise, progress and success of bee- 
culture in the State, and as to its value as a 
source of wealth to individuals and to the State. 

The President, W. H. Furman, at the re- 
quest of the Association, delivered an address 
on bee-culture,—a copy of which was requested 
for publication, but Mr. Furman refused to com- 
ply with the request. 

At the request of Mr. Williams, a committee 


| 
| 
| 





was appointed to prepare a brief and concise | 


article on bee-culture, to be published by him in 
a pamphlet he is preparing for gratuitous circu- 
lation among the farmers of the State. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered 
to those papers that gave notice of this meeting ; 


[For the American Bee Journal. } 


Italian vs. Black Bees. 


It is with profound regret that I read in the 
March number of the Journal that its honored 
editor is no more; few men have exerted them- 
selves in the bee interest like him ; the first to 
embark in a disinterested bee journal, wholly for 
the good of the beekeeping world. I say disin- 
terested, because all or nearly all who followed 
him with bee publications have axes to grind, and 
publish their papers for the double purpose of 
advertising their own stock of trade, and at the 
same time have others to pay them for doing it. 
Such men are no public benefactors; the less 
we have to do with them, the better. Iam glad 
to learn, that although the head is removed, the 
Journal still lives, and will continue its monthly 
visits as heretofore. It is, indeed, sorrowful to 


learn that so honorable a member of the bee fra- 


ternity has gone ; one upon whom we could rely, 
whose counsel was always pure and unbiased, 


| and who was so abundantly able and willing to 


to the C. & N. W. and B. C. R. & M. R. R. for | 


reduced fare; to citizens and hotels of Cedar 


Rapids, for reduced charges ; to the City Coun- | 


cil for the free use of the City Hall; to the 
officers of the Association, for their efficient 


enlighten the great body of apiarians of the 
land. Personally, I never became acquainted 
with the deceased, but I have been a constant 
reader of his journal for several years, and I feel 


| as though one of my nearest relatives had been 


labors; and last, but not least, to the State | 


Board of Agriculture, for offering increased 
premiums for the productions of the apiary. 

There was a large attendance of beekeepers 
at the Association, and the session was a pleas- 
ant and profitable one. 


MEMBERS’ NAMES. 


WwW. H. Furman, J. M. May, I. J. Rogers, 
C. C. Williams and Abel Evans, Cedar Rapids; 
Thomas Hare, Lydia Hare, Ida Hare, Eliza 
Hare and Louisa M. Downs, Marion; D. W. 
Thayer, 8S. A. Thayer and A. 8. Charberson, 
Vinton; Dr. E. Blakesley, Lizzie Blakesley and 
R. O. Peters, Anamosa; W. M. Lanphear and 





Mr. Sandsbury, Belle Plaine; W. Hunt and E. | 


D. Hazeltine, Center Point; Ezra Heald and 
Wm. Townsend, West Branch; A. R. Foster 
and J. B. Thomas, Mt. Vernon; G. H. White, 
Monticello; A. J. Langaman, Blairstown ; E. 
A. King, Jefferson ; Hiram Hoagland, Douglas ; 
Geo. W. Barclay, Tipton; Dr. M. Chandler, 
Maquoketa ; 
8S. Goodhue, Lisbon; W. F. Kirk, Muscatine ; 
James Lewis, Sigourney; J. A. Bartholomew, 
Western; Sarah A. Dodge, Fairfax. 

The next annual meeting of the Association 
will be held at Cedar Rapids, on the third Wed- 
nesday in January, 1873. 

W. H. Furman, Pres. 
Gro. W. Barcuay. Sec’y. 
A. B. Mason, Ass’t Sec’y. 


oo 





In Germany, France and Italy they are settling 
upon a nomenclature for all matters connected 
with bee-keeping. Until we have definite terms 
in English, we shall continue to be diffusive or 
to ‘beat the air.”’ L. L. L. 


removed. 
On page 209, March number of the American 


| Bee Journal, I find an article by Mr. J. M. 


Marvin, which is a perfect smasher in the bee 
line. I knew that bee science was rapidly being 
perfected, but that article was so far ahead of all 
I ever read or heard of, that I feel like saying a 


| word; Ist, because the report of a certain bee 


convention made him say that Italian bees did 
not work in boxes ; that having proper knowl- 
edge, more box honey can be got from Italian 
bees than from black bees, and that he can get 
the extracted honey all put back again in boxes. 
If this is so, it is certainly a blessing that few 
men have got that knowledge, for then surely 
would the bees suffer. But in my limited expe- 
rience, I find that neither Italians nor black 
bees will store honey in supers until the body of 


| the hive is full. I might extract it from the body 
| of the hive as often as I pleased, and give the 
| bees access to it, they would invariably carry it 


back to the brood chamber again. The instinct 


| of the honey bee is to store its supplies as near 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Waterloo; W. | 


the brood as possible. 

In the next place, he argues that the common 
reason why some fail to get the Jta/ians to work 
as well in boxes as the blacks, is because the 
Italians work earlier and later in the season, and 
when the weather is cool, and few bees in the 
hive. Iam sorry to say that I could never get 
either the black or Italian bees to store in boxes 


| under such circumstances, and if he can, I 
| would in connection with a great many other 


bee men, be much obliged if he would give us 


| his modus operandi in the next Journal. 


He next jumps into Adam Grimm because he 


| says box honey is more convenient for transpor- 


tation, and that he, Marvin, is obliged to accom- 
pany his box honey to market in order to prevent 


\ the railroad or other carriers from stealing, &c. 
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This is not so necessary in extracted honey. 


He | 


says: ‘‘ The Arcticexplorers or shippers to cold cli- | 


mates would certainly choose a well cured, good, 


solid article of extracted honey.’’ Well, suppose | 


they do, is that an argument that box honey is | 


not preferable, and that it should not be made ? 
Is it not well understood that artificial honey is 
and can be made, and that extracted honey can 
be and often is adulterated, and that many per- 
sons on that account will not buy, much less 
use it? that extracted honey, even if pure, will 
not sell near as readily or for as good a price as 
box honey? Mr. Grimm doubtless understands 
perfectly well, and probably acts in a great 





measure upon it, notwithstanding all that Mr. | 


Marvin or other men may say. 
would certainly dispense with boxes and wax if 
they could acquire the knowledge.”” (What 
knowledge?) ‘And especially in the tropics.’’ 
I would like the gentleman to explain. Again, 
he says : ‘* How will it be with boxes with wax 
comb,”? I did not know that the bees made any 
other but wax combs, and as for breaking down 
in cold weather, and moth worms hatching in 
warm climates, the former can be remedied by 
making the boxes of a proper size and secure 
packing, and the latter is no great evil, as honey 
hardly ever stands over long enough to be dam-. 
aged in that way. Upon the whole, I think the 
ygentleman’s article is too highly colored, and 
that very little good is derived by beginners from 
such writings. I, however, must confess that I 


“All dealers 





um yet a novice at the business, and have much | 


yet tolearn. With due regard for all, 1 hope 
that I have not offended any one, and sorry, in- 
deed, would I be, if l had. This has been a hard 
winter in our section. Many bees have died, 
and I fear many more, if not attended to, will 
die before the spring arrives. Few bees kept in 
the old-fashioned way, will get over, and I think 
such a season as the last, will convince old fogies 
that luck has little to do with successful bee- 
keeping, and that good management and plenty 
of it, alone will prove the best luck. 
Wm. BAKER. 
Milford Station, Pa., March 16, 1872. 





Dronings. 


Anticipating what some critics may think of | 


my desultory comments and questions, I beg 
leave to ‘‘take out apatent’’ on the above 
caption. 


1. Would it not be of great service, Mr. Edi- | 


tor, to many of your readers, and especially be- 

inners, if you would give us every month, a 
brief list of ‘‘ Hints??? You would in that way 
save many a tyro from that fearful ‘‘ too late,’’ 
which so often throws him back a whole year 
in indispensable bee work. You may answer 


April, or at any time before swarming —unless in- 
deed they have some urgent reason—and it must 
be very urgent to compensate for the almost inevi- 
table loss of brood, danger of robbery, and cer- 
tain delay in swarming, accumulation of honey, 
&c., &e. Last April I transferred a swarm from 
an old box hive to one of Alley’s, and apparently 
with great success, but in a day or two, the 
robbers set in persistently, and I had a long and 
wearisome fight with them. I conquered them 
at last, but the bees did not store one pound of 
surplus until nearly the close of the season. 
When they did get into the side boxes, they 
worked splendidly, but I firmly believe that if 
I had waited until June to transfer them, I 
should have done greatly better. 

3 Wont somebody tell us of a certain plan for 
securing straight combs? I have tilted my 
hives at every practicable angle. I have put in 
the nicest bits of comb guides. I have used 
Colvins’ separators, and still ‘‘one event con- 
founds them all,’’ the obstinate wretches in the 
majority of cases (ike the Irishman’s hog, that 
**ran up all manners of streets ’’) will run every 
way but up and down; the only guaranty, as far 
as I know, is to have full sheets of empty comb, 


| to alternate with empty frames. 


4. The more attractive we can make our 
honey, the more salable will it be, obviously. 
In England (as I find from a recent work of 
Alfred Neighbour’s), it is all the fashion to 
secure honey in glasses, most of them with flat 
tops, of various sizes, some of them with aper- 
tures of three inches in the tops to allow the 
passage of the bees to and from upper glasses, 
they have (in most of them) ventilating tubes, 


| which would soon be useless eo nomine, on ac- 


las nuclet for the combs. 


count of propolis, but would answer admirably 
These glasses need not 


| be of first quality, and if ordered in sufficient 


quantities, might be furnished (I should think) 


| at such rates as would justify us in using them 


largely. Nine purchasers out of ten would pre- 
fer to pay the additional price, especially for 
that particular pattern of glass, which being 


| flat topped (and provided with a lid), can be 


inverted, placed upon the table, and when empt- 
ied, could be used until next spring as an ordi- 


nary preserve jar. I would cheerfully furnish 


| this book to you, Mr. Editor, if you think well 


enough of my suggestions to have the illustra- 
tion of these glasses transferred to the Journal. 


| They could readily be gotten up in time for the 


honey season. 
5. [ have heard that the editor of our Jour- 


| nal has translated the full works of Huber, with 


that the latitude of your circulation is so great | 
that your “ Hints’? would not suit all, but as | 
your journal is issued with such admirable punc- | 


tuality, the first of every month, surely within 
the thirty days, your suggestions would come 


home to every beekeeper from Florida to Maine. | 


2. Let me advise my brethren, against transfer- 


ring from box hives to movable frame hives in | 


notes and appendix, bringing the science up to 
the present day. If so, let us start a subserip- 
tion list, and insist upon the publication. I 
= the modest sum of ten dollars to begin 
with. > 


—— —- e-e - 


In some seasons bees will get very little honey 
from the white clover, although all the conditions 


| are apparently favorable. In the same way, Ital- 


ian bees will in some seasons get little or no 
honey from the second crop of red clover, while 
in others they will store largely from this source, 
while black bees are losing weight. 
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[For Wagner's American Bee Journal.] 


A Well Assumed Moral Indignation! 


That our readers may judge impartially, we 
insert Mr. H. A. King’s reply to our personal of 
March last. 


The Defence Of Mr. L. Against ‘ Misrepresenta- 
tion.” 


“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad.” 


For more than a year past, we have been the object 
of the grossest misrepresentations and the vilest in- 
sinuations, but up to the time of Mr. Wagner’s death, 
Mr. Langstroth himself had maintained his usual 
dignified position in this controversy. But ‘** how are 
the mighty fallen.” Scarcely were the funeral servi- 
ces of Mr. Wagner ended, when Mr. L. seized his pen, 
and descending far below the plane of common re- 
spect, gives vent to a tirade of foul aspersions and 
dark insinuations while under the influence of a well 
assumed ** moral indignation.”’ 


| 
| 





For this furious outburst, which he says some of | 


his readers may think is overdone and ** will recoil up- 
ou himself,’ he pleads as an excuse, what he calls our 
** December utterances’’ against him, and that a sa- 
cred duty to the late Mr. Wagner demanded it. Mr. 
L. must have carelessly neglected the imperative call 
of duty, or else this is only an excuse, for his article 
contains no defence of Mr. W., nor a reply to any- 
thing said against him; and Mr. Fisher, Jr., one of 
Langstroth & Otis’s attorneys, pronounced our De- 
cember article *‘a fair and genteel discussion on the 
subject.””>. We believe it has been Mr. L.’s policy 
from the first to have others keep up a steady fire 
against us, hoping to secure our defeat, and eventu- 
ally our service in his behalf’ About a year since he 
said that if he had been connected with a man like 
us, he would have done well; and not long after- 
wards, he said to us, “‘ with yonr energy, you would 
have made a fortune out of my patent.”? We replied 
by telling him that in view of his course, in refusing 
to compromise, we should give him the benefit of all 
the energy he gave us credit for. 

Our success ia obtaining testimony invalidating his 
patent, caused a change in his tactics. If we could 
not be forced to capitulate by warfare, perhaps our 
desire for peace, and supposed love of money might 
induce us to give them the victory. Hencea share of 
the spoils, and a union with such illustrious men was 
tendered to us. The dishonorable terms of compro- 
mise to secure a union and an extension were re- 
jected, but the proposition admonished us of our 
duty in another direction. We acted promptly and 
energetically, and not without success, as the pen of 
Mr. L. has well proven. 

We believe these are the acts which have driven 
him to desperation. He has become convinced that 
the proposed union cannot be effected, and now he 
** will hold no terms with such aman.” There is 
nothing more to be gained, and as he alone is left, he 
will have the satisfaction of dealing the deadly blows 
of revenge, himself. We told Mr. Otis that they had 
no one to blame but themselves, for they refused to 
compromise when we could have done so honorably, 
for then we had not the thousandth part of the evi- 
dence we now have, against Mr. L.’s claims, but we 
never could have united with any one to collect black- 
mail from the honest beekeepers of the land. We 
would not intimate that Mr. L. himself has ever done 
this, for we will make no insinuations against his 
character. Our editorial written at Washington be- 


fore we had heard of Mr. L.'s accident, or Mr. W’s 
death, closed with the following words : 


Bat as we said before, so we still say, we have no ill will 
towards Mr. Waguer, or Otis, aad that we have the same kind 
regards for Mr. Langstroth, that we have ever manifested, 
And we stand ready, as soon as the conflict is over, to do more 
for him than we ever proposed to do. 


He refuses to give credit to our Christian character 
and non-resistant principles, and labors to convince 
his readers, that our heart is full of malice towards 
him. He says we boast of our religious devotion, 
and as proof, quotes the foilowing, from a biographical 
sketch of our life, published in the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, February, 1871, and leaves his readers to infer, 
that the language -s our own: 


Active out-of-door exercise having now restored the health 
of Mr. King, his impulses of duty, again called him to the 
home missionary field. A peculiarity in his labor, was that 
he never received any pay for his ministerial work, not even 
for traveling expeuses, when called to journey for the benetit 
of his fe!low mea, many miles by rail. This has giveu him 
great power with skeptical minds, since they could not 
question the purity of his motives, and the sincerity of his 
purposes. 

‘the business, however, to which he gave such impetus, 
now-beyan to feei the effects of his absence, and yielding to a 
strung outside pressure, upoa mature deliberation, he decided 
to return to his business, under the sulema vow that he would 
use all his surplus income to advance the holy work to which 
he had devoted his youth. 


Mr. L. may well quote ; 
Alas for the rarity of Christian charity, 


for his whole article—especially at this point—is a 
sad, but forcible illustration of its truth. It is a com- 
mon fault of biographers to praise too much, but it 
is not common for men of Mr. L.’s standing, to wan- 
der so far from the subject of controversy to obtain 
matter to injure the personal character of his oppo- 
nent. If these are his best weapons, and his cause is 
to be maintained by poetical quotations, works of 
fiction and attacks upon our personal character, 
weak indeed must be his position against those who 
he imagines are his opponents and maligners. 

We thank Mr. L. for his just criticism on our ex- 
tract from the Cleveland paper concerning Mr. Moon’s 
invention of movable fraines. We quoted the report 
of most of the speeches from the Cleveland papers 
and putin that quotation without thinking that we 
were reporting it, officially, as secretary of the North 
American Beekeeper’s Association. Mr. L. is also 
entitled to our thanks, for calling our attention to our 
anuouncement that we should not be a candidate for 
any Office. By the solicitation of friends we concluded 
to allow our name to be used lest our opponents 
should claim that our refusal was evidence of fears of 
the result. We inform Mr. L. that the quotation 
from our JouRNAL, where we are represented as 
saying that Huber used the present style of frames, is 
a typographical error, as the‘context shows that it 
should read ‘* section style.”’ 

The quotation about ‘‘ bottomless pit,”’ is itself a 
quotation from one of the attacks made on us a year 
ayo. Mr. L.’s reply to Baron Von Berlepsch we trust 
will meet a response from that gentleman, and if so, 
the extent of our influence in the preparation of his 
** Declaration’? will be exhibited, as well as the sup- 
posed discrepancies noticed in the Bienenzeitung. 


Mr. King’s complaints of ‘‘ gross misrepresen- 
tations and vile insinuations’? unsustained by 
any facts, come with very bad grace from the man 
who was the first aggressor in this controversy. 
Not until February, 1-71, did Mr. Wagner call 
attention to the worthlessness of his patents— 
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while in December, 1870, Mr. King telegraphed 
to the convention at Indianapolis, these words : 


““R. C. Otis, of Wisconsin is publicly making many 
false statements to defeat union at Cincinnati. Mr. 
Otis is no true friend to Mr. Langstroth.”? (See Am. 
B. J., Feb., 1871, p. 172.) 


We call special attention to Mr. King’s un- | 


qualified admission that up to last March, ‘‘ Mr. 
Langstroth had maintained his usual dignified 
position in this controversy.’’ Our course, how- 
ever highly appreciated, was no _ protection 
against his insinuations of bribery, fraud and 
personal dishonor; nor from his very un-digni- 
tied sneers. The public will judge whether we 
have vindicated our friend by discharging ‘‘the 
sacred duty that was laid upon us of exposing”’ 
his calumniators. We have never attempted to 
influence any one to attack the character of Mr. 
King. 

One year ago, in the presence of one of Mr. 
Otis’ attorneys, we told Mr. King that his hives, 


in our opinion, had nothing of special value not | 


covered by our patent; and that if at the begin- 
ning of his apiarian career he had honestly taken 
hold of our invention instead of infringing upon 
it, he might by his energy have made a fortune 
for us both. We think so still. 

As we have never desired any compromise, but 
have sought in every legitimate way to bring the 
suit to a tria], our readers will place the proper 
estimate upon Mr. King’s assertions, inferences, 
and conjectures on this subject. 

Strong professions, of a desire to guard the 
public against ‘*black mail,’’ are suspicious, 
when made by one who has never remonstrated 
against the ‘* beveled edge comb-guide’’ fraud, 
and who is engaged in selling ‘‘ rights’’ to a hive 
which, while claiming to be covered by three 
patents, uses with some petty exceptions, the 
patented features of none of them. 


Mr. King says that a year ago ‘‘he had not 


the thousandth part of the evidence against the 
Langstroth patent that he now has ;’’ and yet he 
then informed us that the foreign evidence, if put 
into proper shape, was enough. Discerning 
men, gauging his necessities in the suit by his 
‘*year of toils’? in Europe and America, will 
only langh when he calls my claims “ridicu- 
lous ;’’ they can never believe that he piles such 
Pelions upon Ossas, in the way of testimony, 
out of mere zeal for works of supererogation ! 

We want no charity from Mr. King, but if the 
courts decide that he has our money we shall be 
glad to get it. 

Until Mr. King says that the revelation to the 
whole world of that ‘‘solemn vow’’ was unau- 
thorized by him, he cannot be acquitted of the 
charge of violating the Master’s precepts. 

In the supplement to the January, 1871, No. 
of his paper, Mr. King began this controversy 
through the press, by devoting nearly three col- 
umns to a bitter attack upon the personal and 
business character of Mr. Otis. He prefaced it 


with this declaration: ‘‘It has been a rule of | 
our life that when we could not speak well of a | 


man, we would say nothing about him. We do 


not now propose to vivlate this rule’’—and yet | 


he serupled not to insinuate that Mr. Otis had 


| been guilty of bribery and fraud, and makes 
| this fling at his religious character: ‘* We once 
reproved him, and should judge from his an- 
swer that he formerly belonged to a Christian 
church, but is now living ina backslidden state.”’ 
Can a man who with loud professions of lofty 
morality, thus assails the good name of a busi- 
ness competitor, feel surprised that the purity of 
his motives should be questioned, or that men 
should think that while he ‘‘ prays cream, he 
lives only skim milk ?”’ 

That our readers may see how little of extract 
or quotation, and how much of a desire to injure 
us, there is in that part of his report which we 
criticized, we give the language which he used. 
After describing ‘‘a beautiful honey pyramid 
which Mr. Moon had placed upon the President’s 
table,’’ he says : 


** An article appeared in one of the Cleveland 
papers next day, to the effect that the beekeepers of 
America were greatly indebted to Mr. Moon for the 
first invention of movable comb frames in America, 
which have been used in various forms since their 
first invention by him in 1838. Although we did not 
know of its intended publication there until we saw 
it in the paper, yet we speak advisedly when we say 
| that the movable frame, with narrow top bars sus- 

pended on rabbits, with shallow chamber, etc., should 

be called the ‘ Moon Frame.” 


If Mr. King still “ thanks us for our just criti- 
cism,’’ will he show it by retracting his charge 
that we violated the generous confidence reposed 
in us by those two conventions, or must we 
accept his recognition of our previous “ dignified 
position,’’ as a full withdrawal of all charges up 
to the date of that March personal ? 

Mr. King’s failure to answer grave charges, 
while he carefully vindicates his historical accu- 
racy from a typographical error, is very sugges- 

| tive of that ‘ interpolated the.”’ 

We are quite willing to wait for the Baron’s 
explanation of the supposed discrepancies. 

“A well assumed moral indignation!” Mr. 
King may yet have occasion to say: ‘‘ These are 
a few of the unpleasantest words pen ever put 
to paper.”’ 

btretched wounded and helpless on our bed, 
the best of friends had died in an adjoining 
room: instead of his genial morning saluta- 
tions, came sudden word that he was danger- 
ously ill, followed in a few minutes by the 
terrible announcement that he was dead. Mr. 
King coming (as he himself takes pains to 
inform the public) to that house of sorrow— 
need we say unbidden and most unwelecome— 

| learned by his intrusion all these facts from our 
| own lips; was, therefore, personally acquainted 
| with the circumstances under which we wrote— 
heard that there was no likeness of our departed 
friend, and that we had not been able to take 
| even a last look at his remains; knew further 
how soon after that visit there came to that 
| afflicted family the accusations which appeared 
in the Indianapolis Journal. What need alas! 
was there on our part of any pretended moral in- 
dignation? and what a revelation does this man 
make of himself by his cruel suggestion ! 
If we did step beyond the limits which we had 
previously assigned to ourselves in this contro- 
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versy ; if our facts were too strong to require | 

any aid fiom epithets and comparisons how- 
ever true and however obviously suggested—let | 
our readers *‘ put themselves in our place,” and | 
picture the tragical circumstances under which 
we wrote. 


[For the American Bee Journal.] ~ 


The Winter in Michigan. 


The past winter has been very disastrous to 
the beekeeping fraternity of Michigan, for 


In all this controversy, Mr. King has given his 
read-rs only his own side ; while we have obeyed 
the almost sacred injunction ‘ audire alteram 
partem’’ **to hear the other side,’’ so truly em- 
bodied in Mr. Wagner’s manly offer, and have 
given our readers both sides ; so that if any tmjus- 
tice should be done, the bane and the antidote 
might go together. 
afford this. 

Loathing the necessity which forced upon us 
these personal controversies, we again express 
the hope that they may be referred for settle- 
ment to the only impartial Tribunal. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Washington, D. @., April, 1872. 





{For the American Bee Journal.) 
Dysentery in Bees. 


The winter just closing has been one of the 
most disastrous to bee-culture ever known in 
this State. I am of opinion that two-thirds of 
all the bees in this part of the State have died. 
Some beekeepers have lost all, and others have 
lost more than half. I have fared better than 
most others, having lost only five out of 
seventeen colonies, and only two of them by 
disease. The other three were smothered by a 
heavy sleet on newly-fallen snow. The disease 
that has carried off so many bees is what is 
termed dysentery. In most cases plenty of honey 
has been left in the hives. ~ 

I have been of opinion, since the disease first 
manifested itself, that it was caused by an in- 


ferior quality of honey gathered from the honey- | 


dew that was so abundant last summer and fall. 
Honey-dew is produced by several kinds of 
aphides. That which was so abundant in this part 


of the country last season was the product ofthe | 


white cuttony looking insects called beech lice. 
Much of the honey stored from July to Novem- 
ber was from this source, for it continued to be 
abundant even after the first severe frosts. Per- 
haps, if the winter had been mild like the pre- 
ceding one, so that the bees could have had a 
good fly occasionally, they would have lived, 


notwithstanding the poor quality of the honey. | 


I was confirmed in the opinion that the honey- 
dew predisposed the bees to disease by visiting, 


| throughout the State there has been a fearful 


fatality among the bees. 
I have heard from several counties, and from 


| all alike comes the doleful report of dysentery 


Only an honest cause could | 


and death. We at the college have lost nine 
colonies, while many more unlucky still have 
from forty to one hundred deceased colonies. 
The cause generally assigned for this fatality 
is the unparalleled severity of the winter. But 


| as the symptoms are the same in every case, 


viz., much thin uncapped honey, sour and other- 
wise unwholesome to the taste, in all the lifeless 


| hives, besmeared combs, and intolerable stench. 


We believe the cause to be the same in all cases, 


| and think it as evident that it results from sour 


honey. 

Our bees that have died were fixed for winter 
quarters the last of October. 

We then noticed that there was a good deal of 


| uncapped honey, but as it seemed sweet, we 


on yesterday, a neighborhood where there is no | 


beech timber. There I found that the bees are 
wintering as well as could be desired, no colonies 
having been lost, and all seeming to be in a per- 
fectly healthy condition. 

If the honey had been extracted from the 
combs last fall, and the bees fed with sugar 
syrup until they had enough to winter them, 
they would, no doubt, have been in far better 
condition this spring. 

M. Maury. 

New Castle, Ind., March 1, 1872. 


believed it would thicken, and be capped over 
before we should put them into the cellar. 

We took considerable honey away, and were 
rather careful to take that which was nicely 
capped over to keep for spring feeding. We 
have a fine dry cellar, and have always had ex- 
cellent success in wintering, so we passed the 
winter away from the college, without the least 


| foreboding as to the welfare of our beautiful 


three-striped Italians. But a sad _ prospect 
awaited our return, our bees then appearing as 
stated above. Why the flowers of the past 


| autumn should have yielded thin honey, which 
| the bees should regard as unworthy of being 


capped, I think a mystery. If the season had 
been wet, instead of unprecedentedly dry, I think 
it would have seemed more explainable. 

Last summer we used the two most excellent 


| honey extractors, the Peabody and St. Charles, 


Illinois, machine, and extracted, I believe, from 
seven colonies enough to pay for either machine. 
If we had thrown out the thin honey in the fall 
and sold it, buying and feeding coffee sugar, 
a la Novice, Iam sure we might still have our 
bees, thus saving $90. If all our apiarists had 
done the same, thousands of dollars would have 
been saved to our State. 

Apropos to machines, I would say that no 
apiarist can afford to be without a mel-extractor. 
We also found Dr. Davis’ queen nursery most 
serviceable. 

I cannot close this article without speaking 
my commendation of the neat Peabody Extrac- 
tor, the St. Charles machine, rendered easy to 
work and admirably by the gearing, and Dr. 


Davis’ queen nursery, which is invaluable in 


helping us to raise and keep our queens without 
trouble or danger. 
A. J. Coox. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Michigan. 





Where did Noah preserve the bees during the 
flood? In the ark-hives. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.]} 


Doctors’ D.fferences—Swarms and Strong Stocks. 


The beginner in beekeeping meets with much 
to perplex him in the contradictory statements 
of those looked upon as ‘‘ masters.’’? I had con- 
cluded that on hiving a swarm, it was desirable 
to have it on its stand as soon as possible, other- 
wise the bees would mark the new location and 
adhere toit. In February number J. Butler re- 
commends that swarms intended to be returned 
should be kept hived until after sunset. Willhe 
oblige us by stating why this is necessary, and 
what is done with them from the time of hiving 
until they are returned? Will he also state 
what basket hives are? I have also thought 
that the great desideratum for safe wintering is 
strong stocks, but now comes Mr. Hosmer, at 
the Cleveland Convention, with the theory that 
all stocks should be reduced to one-quart, pre- 
paratory to going into winter quarters. 


have peculiar management. 
EX QUIRER. 
Carlton, Ontario, March, 1872. 


Glycerine as Bee Feed and to Prevent Candying. 


Mr. Eprror :—In December number you state 
that glycerine is useful for the above purposes. 
What should be its price? In one town, I am 
told, 40 to 75 cents per pound, and am assured 
that both samples are pure. If glycerine will 
prevent sugar syrup from candying, might it not 
be added to the honey for the same purpose? I 
tind that honey heated by being kept in boiling 
water, does not candy as long as it is kept in a 
dark vessel, but on its being drawn in glass ves- 
sels it candies directly. 

ENQUIRER. 

Ontario, Canada, February, 1872. 


= eo ----- - 


Fertilizing Queens in Confixement. 


Messrs. Epr1 ors :— You willallow me through 
the columns of your May number to answer the 
queries of brothers Nesbit and Gardner, in re- 


gard to fertilizing queens in confinement. LI | 


would have done so through the April number, 
but my Mareh number did not come to hand in 
time, not having received it until the 14th, and 
you require ail communications to be sent in by 
the 15th. |! eth brothers Nesbit and Gardner 
ask about the same questions in substance. 
Ist. Why do you place sweetened water in old 
combs on a shelf in the top end of the fertilizing 
room, if the workers are not allowed to fly? 
Answer: The drones become weary of flyiug, 
and very many of them will alight on this shelf, 
and there find something to refresh them; we 
are apprized of the fact that drones are not in 
the habit of taking refreshments from home. 
2d. Why do I plank or board up the sides of the 
house two feet? Answer: We do not think a 
house six feet high is high enough ; does not 


To suc- | 
ceed, I presume this small quantity of bees must | 


[May, 


give sufficient height for them to fly, unless you 
run your fent pole high in the centre. A smooth 
dirt floor might do as well as boards; we prefer 
the boards. 8d. Why do we put the dark calico 
over the top? Answer: To prevent the direct 
rays of the sun from creating too great heat upon 
the nucleus boxes. If the house could be ar- 
ranged in the shade (not too much) of a tree or 
trees, common brown cotton may be used. 
4th. Is there no chances of queens entering the 
wrong nucleus, and destroying each other? 
Answer: We never had one killed in this way ; 
we mark our boxes differently, by painting, or 
by pieces of different’*colored paper. Now, Mr. 
Editor, we have, we believe, answered the En- 
quirers satisfactorily, and will simply add, that 
all apiarians who decide to build a fertilizer ac- 
cording to my plan, must carry out the whole plan 
as I have attempted to fully describe it through 
the journals. There is no doubt but some will 
fail, as I have before stated. Men love toadd to 
or take from what they read ; my motto is to 
fully carry out what I read, and if I fail at first, 
I consider all the circumstances, and frequently 
find that L was to blame. We are aware that 
there are a few doubting Thomas’s We are 
aware that there are men who will doubt even 
what their eyes see. Such men are presump- 
tuous, and do not like to admit the fact that 
other men can experiment and bring new things 
to light. The world is full of such. 

Wii. R Kira. 
Franklin, Ky 


oe = 
[Por the American Bee Journal. } 


On Sugar Syrup for Wintering Bees. 


In March number, page 212, Mr. L. L. Lang- 
stroth says: Novice’s observation shown to me 
by Mr. Wagner, that bees when wintered on 
sugar syrup, in their first flight do not discharge 
their feces like those fed on honey, is entirely 
new to me, &e. Novice, in his article on page 
198, says: ** We have read in the Journal of some 
such occurrence, but have always had a little 
doubt about their first flight in spring not show- 
ing some discolored spots on the clean snow, but 
now we have verified it sure.’’, We were the one 
that Novice did not believe, or, in other words, 
the writer that he somewhat doubted. When 
we made such a statement in the American Bee 
Journal (we think it was in the American Bee 


| Journal, but are not sure), we expected that but 


very few would believe us ; but it was a fact, and 
belief or unbelief does not alter facts. The ery 
now comes up from any quantity of correspon- 
dents, that their bees are all dead, or have the bee 
cholera, &c., &c. The reader is already aware, 
if he has followed us in the American Bee Jour- 
nal, that we do not believe that bee cholera, or 
dysentery as it is called, is a contagious disease. 
It is caused by improper food and improper ven- 
tilation. Remove the cause; allow the bees a 
purifying flight, and there is no more disease. 
Last spring was very dry in some localities, and 
there was large quantities of insect honey dew. 


_ In the absence of other forage, the bees stored 
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considerable quantities of it, and in many locali- 
ties there was considerable late thin honey stored, 
and again in many cases, the bees were left on 
their summer stands, improperly prepared for 
winter, and the winter set in extra cold and 
early. The hives were filled with frost in every 
part (except in the cluster of bees), caused by 
the breath of the bees, and the first moderate 
weather melts and moistens up the hive, and also 
the honey to a certain extent. 

Now, in reply to the note on page 212, we 
never tried emptying their honey, only suggested 
the plan. Our suggestions to correspondents 
are: If the cholera, or bee disease, as you call 
it, is caused by the insect honey stored in the 
hive, the remedy is to watch the sources from 
which your bees are gathering their supply and 
extract all this insect honey, and feed either 
good honey for winter, or sugar syrup. If caused 
by thin watery honey, extract all and evaporate 
by heat and feed it back again. I hold that 10 
lbs. of good thick honey is better than 39 lbs 
of thin, watery stuff; or, in other words, 10 lbs. 
of good honey, of the proper density, will go 
further towards wintering a swarm of bees than 
30 Ibs. of thin, watery honey. We have actu- 
ally wintered swarms on the summer stands in 
an open bee shed and in an old-fashioned straw 
hive, when we lived in Lower Canada, where 
they were confined to the hive by the weather 
from the Ist of October until the 20th day of 
April (nearly 7 months). and at times during the 
winter the mercury was 40° below zero. Don’t 
tell us that bees freeze to death in cold weather, 
when they are in a proper condition, for we shall 
doubt your word after our experience, even worse 
than Novice doubted ours. On their first flight, 
the bees did not even speck the snow one parti- 
cle. We have wintered on the summer stands 
in Wisconsin, with just as good results in the 
Dutch hive. Those bees were wintered on good 
honey. We had no extractors in those days. 
Honey gathered in good weather, from white 
clover in June, or from basswood in July, is 
good enough for bees to winter on provided it is 
stored by a good strong stock, with plenty of 
nursing bees or evaporators. For in such a stock 
it is evaporated sufticiently before being sealed 
up. The reader will recollect, that with our 
first season’s operations with the Hruschka, we 
stated that we had two stocks of black bees, 
and their honey was thin and watery, while 
honey gathered from the same source and at the 
same time by the Italians, was extra thick ; we 
hastily and erroneously came to the conclusion 
that the difference in the breed of bees caused 
that difference, but another season’s operations 
has convinced us that it is or was the condition 
that the stock was in at the time of gathering the 
honey. For illustration, take a large stock of 


all old bees (a stock that has been queenless for , 
quite a while, and that has but very few nursing | 


bees and no brood), and they will gather honey 
rapidly in a flush time, but their honey will be 


thin and watery, or imperfectly evaporated. We | 


occasionally have cool, wet seasons, and none of 
the honey that is stored is of good qnality for 
wintering purposes. I think it was Mr. Marvin, 
of St. Charles, Ill., that suggested, or had actu- 


| in time of basswood bloom. 
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ally tried the experiment of extracting as fast as 
gathered, and evaporated by heat. At all events, 


| this experiment should be tried, as it would in- 


increase the yield of honey per stock wonderfully 
In an article on 
wintering bees on their summer stand, we will 
give our views on preventing the accumulation 
of frost in the hive. 
Evisnua GALuLup. 
Orchard, lowa. 


oo? 


[For the American Bee Jouraoal.] 


The “ New Ilea” Bee Hive. 


Mr. Gallup, in the Journal for March, page 208, 
in an article on his ‘* Twin Hive,’’ says: ‘Mr. 
D. L. Adair has worked his sections in this 
manner for years, if we rightly understand him.”’ 
With some little difference in details, I have, 
and it gives me pleasure to confirm most of the 
conclusions that friend Gallup has arrived at, but 
I think I have got the thing a little more perfect 
than he has. I, as long as two years ago, re- 
moved all cross-partitions in the hive, and now 
have one continuous chamber from 3 to 4 feet 
long, having discovered that they destroyed the 
unity of the colony, and that the queen would 
confine herself to fewer sheets of com), and at 
the same time, and be more prolific when she 
could have it all compactly together. Her brood 
nest is made to occupy the middle of the cham- 
ber, while the ends are filled out with pure solid 
honey. The centre board or division, | find to 
be a positive injury, besides which, as Mr. Gal- 
lup uses it, it is covered by Albert Kelsey's 
patent, which I used ten years ago, and dis- 
earded on account of this very division board. 
The hive is simpler without the division, and 
will be found to work better. Without going 
into details, I will just say that this arrangement 
of hive proves with me to be more perfectly 
adapted to the instincts and wants of the bee 
than any I have seen. It is the only reliable 
plan for controlling swarming. It renders the 
mel-extractor useless for securing the greatest 
profit, as nearly as much honey can be secured 
in the comb as can be obtained by the honey 
machine, and will sell for three times as much 
per pound. By the use of the continuous cham- 
ber, and the unity of the colony thereby secured, 
I find I can secure three times as much honey as 
by any arrangement that requires the surplus 
to be deposited in boxes separated from the 
brood nest. I have in press a small book, in- 
tended to explain the theory on which the 
** New Idea Hive”’ is based. 

D. L. Aparr. 

Hawesville, Ky. 


— ore a 


We learn from several prominent beekeepers 
that if our suggestions in the last. No. about 
using the Hruschka, to empty thin honey, in 
the Fall, could have been made last September, 
many colonies which have died of dysentery 
might have been saved. L. L. L. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Bee Feeders. 


I have seen several kinds of bee-feeders de- | 


scribed in your Journal, but I think I have the 
cheapest and the best, and as it will soon be 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Wintering Bees. 


In reply to Novice, vol. 7, No. 8, p. 180, we 


_ did not give that swarm any brood or young 


time to set our bees out from their winter quar- | 


ters and feed liquid sweets for early breeding, I 
will try to describe my feeder, so that any one 
can make it. 

As I use the Langstroth hive, I will describe 
it for that kind of hive. Take a bottom board 


| licks, considering the season of the year. 


bees. It was all the proceeds of one queen, and 
February 12th, 1872, that swarm is on its sum- 
mer stand, and the queen is putting in her best 
But 


comparatively few beekeepers yet know what a 
| queen can do, providing we keep removing the 


from a common honey box, about 5 by 6 inches | 


square and § of an inch thick ; for the bottom 
nail blocks } inch high around the entrance in 
the bottom, then nail on sides two inches high, 
then run melted beeswax in the joints, to make 


sealed brood to the outside, and give her empty 
comb at just right intervals in the centre of the 
cluster for her to breed in. We tried Mr. 
Hazen’s plan of giving brood to make up large 


| swarms at once, and we know by experience that 
| if we cannot have our stocks in condition for 


it water tight, then tack small strips from the | 
top of the blocks around the entrance, slanting | 


back to the bottom for the bees to walk out on, 


then set it over a hole on the honey board, pour | 
in your feed, lay on a glass cover, so that by | 


lifting the top of the hive, you can see when the 
feeder is out. 
A. M. H. 
Adama, Ill. 





Dear BEE JouRNAL:—With sorrow we read 
the account of the death of that most estimable 
citizen and naturalist, your founder, Samuel 
Wagner. Sad news, indeed, the March number 
carries to the beekeepers of ourland. His place 
will not be easily filled. Not being personally 
acquainted with Mr. Wagner, little did we think 
he had lived beyond his three score and ten, for 


storing surplus, without that plan, it is an ex- 
cellent one, for extra large swarms are what we 
want for storing surplus, whether in boxes or for 
the extractor. 

We are wintering our large hives on the sum- 
mer stands, and thus far, February 15th, 1872, 
we are highly pleased with the results. We un- 


_ derstand that Quinby & Root, Mr. Hethering- 
| ton, A. H. Hart, and several other prominent 
| northern beekeepers, have adopted that method, 
| and why should we not ? 


We have to thank Mr. C. C. Vanduzen, of 
Sproutbrook, N. Y. (who took the trouble to 


| call on us overa year ago), for valuable hints on 
| that head. Many beekeepers have no good cel- 


‘*its vigorous editorials,’’ which were generally | 


short, but pointed and always instructive, did 
not show a man who had lived beyond his allotted 
days. 

To his energy and intelligence, as much or 
more than any one man, beekeeping has in a 


few years been elevated from an uncertain, mys- | 


terious and ignorant business to a systematic, 
scientific, and remunerative occupation. 


He was respectful and courteous to those he | 


deemed honest, and his criticisms, though often 
severe, were just, and although modest, he 
shrank not to expose, with cutting words, the 


noisy drones and pretenders in our great human | 


hive. 

nature. 
To benefit his fellow men seemed to be the 

bent of his mind. He did not live for the pres- 


He certainly was a good judge of human 


ent alone, and many generations will have come | 


and passed away before the name of Samuel 


Wagner will be forgotten, but ‘the silver cord | 


has been loosed,’’ and 


** Like crowded forest-trees we stand, 
And some are mark’d to fall ; 
The axe will smite at God’s command, 
And soon shal]! smite us all.” 
W. P. H. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., March 14, 1872. 





drone or store comb than black bees. 


lars, and it is not always convenient to build 
special repositories. Then again, if all our bees 
are in the cellar, and the house takes fire and 
burns down, away go our little pets. Further- 
more, our southern beekeepers must have hives 
that can be wintered on the summer stand. It is 
as absurd to tell him (when he has no ice) to put 
ice in his cellar to keep it cool, as it is to tell a 
northern beekeeper to rub his hives with peach 
leaves, to make his bees stay in the hives, when 
there are no peach trees near him. 
Evisna GALLUP. 


ees 
[For the American Bee Jourval.] 


Correspondence. 


Mr. Eprror: I have lost seven stocks this 
winter, by some disease I know nothing about. 
They died suddenly, with plenty of honey. They 
were in a warm house, well ventilated. Has it 
visited the apiaries of any of the readers of the 
Journal, and, if it has, can they tell me how it 
can be avoided ? there seems to have been an epi- 
demic among bees, this last winter in this dis- 
trict. C. E. WIDENER. 

Cumberland, Md., March 25, 1872. 

Bees that were left out of doors have wintered 
very poorly in this section. One-third have 
died. Honey was poor. The dysentery affected 


_ them badly. March 24th, and it is snowing 


| very hard. 
, and continue the Journal. 
| without it. 
Italian bees, as a general rule. build more | 


Please find enclosed a small amount 
We could not do 
The sad news that we received in 
the last number of the Bee Journal of the death 
of Samuel Wagner was shocking. I could hardly 
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make it appear that it was our old Editor, until 
I read it over two or three times, but may the 
Journal prosper as ever. 


Minna. W. N. Row.ey. 


I like the Bee Journal more and more, it 
seems as if every number was better. I hope 
it will still continue to grow in the minds of the 
bee-keeping public, and that all interested will 
do all they can to increase its circulation both 
at home and abroad. Bees in this vicinity are 
wintering rather poorly. I think a great many 
colonies are as weak now, in numbers as they 
have been in former times, the 1st of April. Most 
of the bees in this vicinity are wintered on their 
summer stands, with no more protection than 
in the summer; the consequence is, a great 
many come out warm days and fall down on the 
snow and die. I think more bees are lost this 
way, here, than in any other way, except by 
foul brood. 

Bee-keeping in this vicinity is not progressing 
any more than it was five years ago. Last Sep- 
tember I was traveling in the West. I had the 
pleasure of visiting the apiary of Mr. Adam 
Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis. I must say that I 


knew, and Ihave not been without bees for 


_ three months in fifty-three years. I commenced 
| the winter with 76 swarms, and have lost just 


one-half that number. 


Yet I have been more 
fortunate than most other beekeepers, as some 
have lost all, while others have lost from 80 to 90 
per cent. on their investment. I attribute it to 
a combination of causes: ist. Bees filled the 
body of their hives in June and July with a large 


| amount of honey, leaving no room in the brood 


comb for their queens to deposit eggs for rearing 
workers, to supply the loss of superannuated 
bees. 2d. The weather was so cold for five 
months, that bees could not fly out at all to dis- 
charge the feces, and consequently many died. 
This retention of their feces produced cholera, 
as was shown by the besmearing of their hives 


| and combs. 


never saw a nicer lot of honey gathered from | 


any apiary than that of Mr. Grimm’s ; and here 


I had a good chance to see his Italian bees | 


and his method of queen raising and shipping 
queens, Xe. 

Ialso called on Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Adam 
Furbringer to see their bees and I found none 
but Italians in my travels around Jefferson, so 
that all of the queens reared by Mr. Grimm 
were pure and mated with Italian drones. I 
saw some of the finest productive Italian queens 
lever saw at Mr. Grimm’s apiary ; full swarms 
of Italians. If I were to purchase Italian bees 
or queens, I would as soon get them of Mr. 
Grimm as to send to Italy. With the advantages 
he has, I think his queens and bees are equally 
as pure and productive as any that can be found 
in any country. I came away well pleased with 
my visit and was well paid for my journey to 
Wisconsin, and hope | may live to take another 
trip out there again. D. W. FLeTcueEr. 

Lansingville, N. Y., March 12, 1872. 


The summer of 1871 was the poorest season 
for bees ever known in this part of the country. 
No swarms and very little honey from the 
black bees. Our Italians swarmed some as a 


Now one word in favor of the Italians. My 
bees are mostly of that species, having bred 
from the most undoubted purity, from Mr. L. L. 
Langstroth, Mr. Nesbit and Mr. J. H. Townley. 

My experience teaches me that the Italians 
are more hardy, more prolific, more easily 
handled, and will work earlier in the morning, 
later at night, and make more trips to the same 
fields in a given length of time than the mulat- 


| toes ; also, less inclined to rob, beside swarming 


at least two weeks earlier. Last spring my first 
swarm came off on the 18th of May and no 
black bees swarmed till the 8th of June. 

As to Alsike clover I think it is better for 
honey than any other honey producing plant I 
ever saw ; also that it is better for hay or for 
ae than any other grass, nor will it wash 

ut on side hills or heave by hard freezing. 

Byron, Mich., April 6, 1872. O. E. Woucorr. 


Bees have wintered rather poorly 6n their 


| summer stands, specking their hives badly ; 


many dying, many not having an opportunity 


| to fly out from the middle of November until 


about the middle of February. What are left 
are very weak, but are getting to work lively 
now. Mine have been at work on buckwheat 
flour since the 25th of March. I give them the 
fine bolted flour, pressed down in small heaps 


| in vessels or ona plank. They waste but very 


matter of course, but had to be swarmed back | 


again in the fall or strengthened from other 
stocks. 


We broke up quite a number of black stocks | 


and divided their honey and bees among other 
stocks that were deficient. 

Our bees are in winter quarters yet. We 
have not been into the cellar since about the first 
of December. 

From appearances they will remain where 
they are for two weeks yet. G. H. BoweRMAN. 

Bloomfield, Ontario, April 1, 1372. 


Tt has been the worst season here in Central 


Michigan since November last—that I ever | 


' on. 


| out, sown last spring. 


little. My bees took but little notice of the 
flowers of the Partridge pea. Did not see over 
3 or 4 on them throughout the season, yet they 
were very busy visiting two or three stalks of 
mother-wort close by; also catmint, portulaca, 
pansey and buckwheat. Yet the pea is a fine 
blossom for garden culture, even if bees do not 
attend to it, so, many thanks to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for sending me the seed. 
I suppose through your agency. 

Spring appears to be fairly opened now. Most 
of the frost is out of the ground and Alsike 
clover is starting finely. I have over four acres 
Some of it was in bloom 
by the 1st of July and kept in bloom until frost 
put a stop toit. I suppose the Journal will go 
We feel very sorry at losing the main Jea- 
der of the Apiarian cause in America—if not in 
the world. Moses BarLey. 
Winterset, Iowa, April 8, 1872. 
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Gallup Upon H. A. King. 


Some of the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal may think that our departed friend, Mr. 


Samuel Wagner, was too harsh with Mr. King. | 


We ask them to bear in mind that Mr. Wagner, 
as well as Mr. Langstroth, and some others, was 
perfectly well acquainted with the man. He 


knew some of his saintly transactions carried on | 


under the cloak of pretended friendship, and Mr. 
Wagner despised hypocrisy or rascality under 
the pretence of religion so bad that language 
failed him to express his honest indignation at 
such proceedings. 
the Cincinnati convention of his exceeding great 


love for Mr. Langstroth, and I thought at the | 


time that I under-tood that love. It was some- 
thing similar to the love that the highway rob- 
ber or pickpocket has for his victim. 

We too can read Mr. King, and it is sufficient 
for us to say, that we have severed all our rela- 
tions with him. During the time that we were 
writing for his journal, he tried bribery on us, 


then flattery and soft soap, and last of all, he | 
tried the driving process, and neither of them 
We are not in the | 


worked to his satisfaction. 
market to be bought and sold by any one. Flat- 


tery and soft soap always make our bristles | 
stand up the wrong way ; and perhaps he thinks | 


that we are too much of a hog to be driven. If 
he had just asked us at the start, we could have 
saved him all his trouble. Now, if Mr. King 
has any doubts about this bribery, flattery, or 


driving, all he has to do is to just ask for some | 


of his private correspondence to be made publict 
We are aware that it is not manly to publish 
private correspondence, therefore we leave this 


matter with Mr. King, and shall govern our- | 


selves accordingly. 
In reply to correspondents who ask us why we 


did not answer Mr. Quinby’s article in Mr. King’s | 


November number, we state that Mr. King re- 
fused to publish our reply, unless we withdrew 
all our connections with the American 
Journal. 
tinued our relations with him, he would publish 
our article, but if we continued our relations 
with the American Bee Journal, why, then, all 
our relations with him were severed. 


decide. 
that case the quickest of any case ever submit- 
ted to us. 
this matter as we possibly could, and shall not 


best of our ability. So correspondents will 
please ask us no more questions on the above 
subject. 

Let not the reader suppose for one moment 
that we bear any personal spite against Mr. 
King, but when we have once found a man to be 
of his stripe, we wish to have no more dealings 
with him. Neither did I wish to mix myself up 
with the controversy between him and Mr. Wag- 
ner or Mr. Langstroth ; but his rascally attack 
on Mr. Wagner, in the National Bee Journal, 
through his partner, Mr. Williams, I thought 





I heard Mr. King tell us at | 


Now we have just said as little about | 
| trees a start. 
meution it again unless Mr. King pitches into | 
us, and then we shall defend ourselves to the | 


called for Mr. Wagner’s friends to speak out. I 
certainly was a personal friend of Mr. Wagner, 
and whatever others may say, he was unselfish, 
and had the interest of the whole beekeeping 
fraternity at heart. The beekeepers of America 
have met with a loss in his death that can 
scarcely be estimated. 

Mr. King has seen fit himself to show that 
Mr. Williams’ statements about Mr. Wagner 
improperly influencing the patent office exami- 
ner, were falsehoods, and we presume if he had 
called the whole article falsehoods from begin- 
ning to end, he would have come very near the 
truth. ELIsuA GALLUP. 

April 2, 1872. 

——_ -_ ore 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Novice. 


Mr. Eprtor AND BEEKEEPING FRIENDS ALL : 
—We are just now busy as bees planting out 
the embryo basswood orchard, and this is the 
way we work: 

After the trees are removed (with a generous 
quantity of their native soil adhering to their 
roots) from their native forests, we bring them 
to our *‘ ranche,’’ as a friend calls it, when the 
ground is prepared as for planting corn. In 
order to occupy all the ground, we have them 
planted in the form of the cells of honey comb, 
with each tree the centre of six of its neighbors. 
We believe this the most economical plan to 
cover the ground with trees of any kind. Twelve 
feet each way was our first decision, but finally 
changed to sixteen feet. To get the desired 
points, we stretched a long line, and on this tie 
alternate pieces of black and white tape eight 
feet apart ; when a tree is planted at all the white 
knots, each end of the line is moved to the 
next row fourteen and a quarter feet nearly, by 
means of measuring sticks. Now plant a tree 
on the black tapes; the third row on the white, 


| ete., and you will have regular hexagons, with 
Bee | 


He gave us his ultimatum: if we con- | 


a tree in the centre. 
A smart German with a fork removes the 


| earth, and then finds, even if he has to go some 


distance, a fork full of some nice fine soil to 


| sift over the roots when put in place (by a 
We can | 
assure our readers that it did not take us long to | 
We believe we came to a decision in | 


smart Englishman), while ‘* Novice,” Jr. (who 
thinks this part of the bee business more free 
from ‘‘onpleasant’’ peculiarities than some 
other branches), carefully sifts in with the dirt 
one ounce of ground bone, to give the young 
After the trees were on the 
ground, the three hands mentioned above (all 
smart) put out in nice shape five hundred the 
first day. 

As to Novice himself, he and his colt were a 


| part of the time making the ground tine with 


one of Thomas’ patent smoothing harrows, and 


| then for a change, pruning most of the branches 


(that is, Novice, not the colt, although she 
seemed quite willing, and undoubtedly professed 
excellent tast2 for the business) after the trees 
were planted. 

For the first three or four years we expect to 
give them careful cultivation, and shall this 
season raise a crop of corn among them, three 
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hills between each two trees; so we have the 
corn in hexagon also, and intend to cultivate all 
in three different directions, and if stirring the 
soil will make them grow, grow they will, un- 
doubtedly. One hundred chestnut trees are to 
be planted in the centre of the grove, where the 
apiary is to be located, sheltered by heavy tim- 
ber from the north and west wind. In answer 
to many inquiries, we would say that young 
basswood may be found in any forest where 
large trees abou id and stock has been exeluded. 
Ours range from one to ten feet in height, and 
no stock has been allowed in the woods for about 
six years. 

We have really been so busy for the past two 
weeks at the ranche, that we could not even 
tind time to get weighed, but feel so exceedingly 
well, that we think we must begin to have at- 
tained about the solidity of any other good hon- 
est farmer. 

Friend Gallup, we haven’t got over that hitting 
yet, and if it results in anything serious, who 
knows what mayturn up. In fact, we went and 
bought a whole, nice, smooth pine board to 
make a Gallup hive, or rather a hive with Gal- 
lup frames ; we could not yet bear to think of 
thirty-two such frames, or fifty-six in our hive, 
but thought to transfer a stock, so you need not 
say any more, we had not even tried one; but 
before we could made up our mind to spoil the 
board we could have done it awful quick with 
our pet buzz saw run by the wind mill), we 
remembered a friend who uses the unadu'terated 
Gallup hive, and we saddled that same colt 
quick, and rushed through seven miles of mud 
and snow until we had found our friend, whom 
we catechized thus : 

**Do you really think those small combs, less 
than a foot square, enable you to build up colo- 
nies quicker than the abandoned Langstroth 
frames ?”’ 

**Oh ! yes, sir.”’ 

** And that the advantage is sufficient to pay 
for handling so many frames ?”’ 

** Yes, indeed.”’ 

‘*How many pounds of honey did you take 
from six such hives in 1871 ?”’ 

**Over nine hundred, and almost my first at- 
tempt.”’ 

‘* And you used only a single story 20 inches 
long outside, and containing thirteen combs 
each, all that each hive had for brood or sur- 
plus ?”’ 

** Precisely ”’ 

‘“* And if you wanted more room, how would 
you have it ?”’ 

‘*In the second story.’’ 

** And not in Gallup’s New Idea ?”’ 

‘*No; for I cannot see how it could give any 
greater yield.”’ 

‘“*Your hives are plain and simple; do you 
like the movable bottom board ?”’ 

-T oe’ 

** And see no sufficient advantage for making 
a front portico ?”’ 

‘* No great advantage to the bees, but a great 
one for the spiders to spin their webs.”’ 

Now, Mr. Gallup, if Mr. Penn is right, why 
don't you use long frames a la Quinby, when 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


your colony is built up, or even eight long 
combs in the second story in the place of thirteen 
small ones. Or use a hive two feet long and one 
broad, small frames on spring, and long ones 
when we use the honey extractor, set in the 
hive lengthwise, and thus make available the 
amount of brooding space occupied with your 
petition boards, ends of frames, etc. 

One frame 11 x 23 inches, would certainly be 
more convenient for the queen than two small 
ones with boards and sticks to break the con- 
tinuity of it. 

Where the extractor alone is used, we think 
perhaps something might be gained by a frame 
nearer square or a little deeper, but would not 
Mr. Gallup find his larger number of frames per 
hive in an apiary of one hundred stocks or more 
rather tedious ? NOVICE. 


oo 
For the American Bee Journal.) 


How Gallrp’s Bees Wintered. 


Mr. Eprror :—In order to throw some light on 
this Bee Disease, we propose to answer Novice 
by giving the results of our wintering both on 
the summer stai.ds and in the cellar. We started 
with 10 stocks on the stands, one in the Bay 
State hive and one in the Diamond hive, one in 
a standard Gallup hive and seven in the large 
Gallup. One of the swarms in the large hives 
lost their queen the first of September, and we 
introduced a young queen in the fiist w’ek in 
October, consequently they had none but old bees 
and all died the first week in March with dysen- 
tery. The stocks in the Bay State and Diamond 
both died in February with Dysentery, yet they 
had young queens and an abundance of honey. 
The cause was evidently attributable to the form 
of the hive ; as in long continued and steadily 
cold weather in a tall hive, the bees cluster in a 
few ranges of comb; this brings the mass or 
cluster in a wrong position, that is, the cluster 
is tall up and down, the consequence is, the bees 
at the top of the cluster are unnaturally warm, 
providing those at the bottom are kept at the 
right temperature, and dysentery has always 
been the result with me in extremely and stead- 
ily long continued cold weather. 

For this very reason I have heretofore cau- 
tioned beekeepers against using a tall hive. A 
medium size is always the best. The 7 other 
stocks came through in splendid condition. I 
undertook to explain this at the Cleveland Con- 
vention, but was interrupted so much by Dr. 
Bohrer that I sat down in disgust. Don’t under- 
stand me as saying that the form of the hive had 


| anything to do with the bees of Novice dying, 


as they were probably indoors. 

In my cellar I had 42 stocks and 5 nuclei. I 
lost two of the nuclei on account of their being 
all old bees. The three that wintered had all 
young bees and came through in splendid condi- 
tion with the consumption of very little stores 
and no sigus of dysentery. 

Bees left to themselves stopped breeding 


earlier Jast season than common on account of 
Old queens stopped laying from 


the drouth. 
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two to three weeks earlier than young queens; 
consequently five stocks in the cellar with old 
queens had the dysentery when I set them out 
on the 26th of March, and large quantities of 
dead bees; probably two weeks longer of con- 
finement would have used up the entire five 
stocks. I discovered that two stocks were queen- 
less in September, and introduced young queens | 
after it was too late for them to breed, hence | 
they had all old bees and all died with dysentery | 
the first week in March. If the weather had | 
been mild enough to have allowed them a puri- | 
fying flight I could have saved them. Knowing 
that my queens were stopping their breeding too | 
early, I stimulated the stocks having my Grimm 
and Hamlin queens and kept them breeding up 
to the first of October. The consequence was 
they went into winter quarters with all young | 
bees, and the result was (they were housed in | 
about the middle of November, and taken out | 
the 4th of April) that they remained compara- 
tively dormant all winter, and the consumption 
of honey was almost nothing, and on their first 
flight there was no discharge, not even to speck | 
the snow one particle, and a table-spoon would 
have held every dead bee in both hives. Now you | 
can see that the theory of caging queens in the 
fall to prevent breeding and the consumption of | 
honey, is a splendid theory, but ruinous in prac- 
tice. 

Again, if every thing is all right there is no 
necessity for carrying out bees for a flight in 
mid-winter. Our honey was excellent for win- 
tering bees. No fault in the honey whatever. 
Now don’t understand us as saying that all bees | 
everywhere went up onthe old age theory. The 
balance of our stocks came out splendidly. 

E. GALLup. 

Orchard, Osage Co., Iowa, April 15, 1872. 


—_ oe 


Review of Foreign Bee Journals. 


In the Eichstadt Bee Gazette for October (this 
journal has been published twenty-seven years), 
there is a report of the Beekeeper’s Exposition | 
in the Crystal Palace of the Capitol of Bavaria. 

This Exposition was a success. *‘ Truly,’’ says 
Baroness Lina von Berlepsch, in closing her re- 
port, ‘‘the hearts of all beekeepers ought to be 
filled with pride at seeing the marvellous results | 
of an enterprise founded by a new born associa- 
tion.”” Baron von Berlepsch, when asked by 
Professor Seibold, ‘*‘ Did you expect so much ?”’ 
could but answer, ‘‘ No ;’’ so numerous were the 
products exposed and so superior to all expecta- 
tions. 

The Baron, in an appendix to the report of 
the Baroness, speaks of the different sizes of the | 
hives exhibited, and insists on the necessity of a 
uniform size of frames. The importance of such 
uniformity is increasingly felt in this country. 
He says further : 

There were but two articles that could properly be | 
called new : a double hive from Mebring and a model 
for the wintering of bees in the grouud, from An- 
tonio Wagner, of Vibsbiburg. 


| to those claimed by Mehring. 


The great sensation of the Exposition was the 
artificial honey of Mehring. He exhibited jars 


| containing honey and honey combs, claiming 


that he had fed bees with a decoction of ger- 
minated, barley, prepared as by the brewers 
when making beer, which the bees transformed 


| iuto honey in their stomachs. He says that each 


hive can thus be made to yield a yearly profit of 
twenty-five dollars, as the liquid does not cost 
more than one-third the price of honey. 

I maintain in opposition to this, that bees 
cannot change into honey any sweet substances, 
for I have made similar experiments, and they 
have always produced results the very opposite 
The substances 
that I presented to the bees always remained 
unchanged, and were never converted into 
honey. Among the several experiments that I 
made with Gunther, in 1854.* 

I oftered some prepared beet juice to the bees, 
but they refused to touch it so long as I did not 
mix it with honey. After adding about one-half 
honey to it they began to carry it into theircells, 
but the mixture showed no signs of change. In 
1856 I had in Seebach a quantity of Reine Claude 
plums. I extracted the stones, and gave the 
juice to the bees. The taste was not changed 
after it was stored in their cells. In 1857 I 
cooked some very sweet pears and offered the 


| juice to the bees,t they would not touch it until 


{ mixed some honey with it, but it remained 


| only pear juice when stored in their cells. These 
| are my experiments, and they are entirely con- 


trary to those of Mehring. 1 invite all German 
beekeepers to make similar experiments, to see 
whether bees can convert a sweet substance into 
real honey, or whether, according to my experi- 
ence and that of Dzierzon, they can only gather 
natural supplies without changing their taste. 
Like many beekeepers present at the Exposi- 


| tion, 1 am of opinion that Mehring for the pleas- 


ure of hoaxing the beekeepers, exhibited real 
honey as an artificial product. 

If his declarations were true, the matter 
would be of the highest importance. The Asso- 


| ciation of Nurenberg has promised to experiment 


in the matter. 
C. P. Dapant, Translator. 


The juice of barley (wort) has since been tried 


| by Mr. G. Barbo as a stimulating spring bee- 


feed. We translate the article from the Italian 
journal L’ Apicultore, March, 1872. 
Cu. DADANT. 


* In 1852, the Gilmore patent, with its arrange- 


| ment for converting cheap watered Cuba honey into 


a splendid marketable article, was in full vogue, and 


| a large apiary was erected in Brooklyn, to show the 


workings of the system. The cheap food was ex- 
hibited, and the luxurious product (gathered, how- 
ever, by bees from far different sources) was also 
exhibited. The whole thing soon fell into merited 
contempt. See p. 331 of the Ist edition of my work 
(published in May, 1853), for a full exposition of 
such frauds, and conclusions precisely similar to 
those of the Baron.—L. L. L. 

+ Columella recommends feeding destitute colonies 
with such sweet juices.—L. L. L. 
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‘* We invite beekeepers to use barley liquor 
for bee-food and report their success. In the 
second fortnight of February I began to give 
this stimulating food to six colonies. ‘The bees 
accepted it, although I gave it pure, but took 
it with greater avidity after a little honey was 
mixed with it. They left no residue, not even 
the mealy part with which the decoction was 
saturated. The barley (malt) arrives from Ger- 
many already germinated, and costs at the 
brewery a little over sixteen cents a gallon. The 
decoction must not be prepared more than four 
or five days in advance, or it might sour. 


Four | 


or five gallons of juice are obtained from a gal- | 


lon of the germinated barley, by boiling it in 
water two hours, and adding a little honey. 
This stimulating and economical food has the 
advantage of not attracting robbers, The 
feeders should be cleaned (scalded) every four 
or five days.”’ 

A propos to the transmutation of sweet sub- 
stances into honey, the Rev. Jesuit Babaz pub- 
lished a book in France, in 1869, in which he de- 
scribed his method of feeding sugared water to 
bees to be transformed into honey. By scenting 
the feed with vanilla or other aromatics, he suc- 
ceeds in producing honey of different sorts ; but 
he hopes for a decrease in the price of sugar to 
make this industry a paying business / 

My opinion is that the surest and best method 
of producing honey is to take good care of the 
bees, that they may be able to gather the mil- 
lions of pounds of honey now wasted. 

Cu. DaDAnT. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 





Bee Journal, Mr. Gallup gives the dimensions 
of his hive, and tells the amount of honey pro- 
duced by a single colony of bees. Also of the 
wonderful prolificness of his queens, and winds 
up by saying, ‘* Let the donkeys bray.’’ 


As none of them have brayed, 1 presume they | 


think of ‘** Gullup,’’ asthe old Dutchman, ‘‘ who 
was breaking a colt,’’ did of his son, whom he 
had placed in the bush to bah at the colt, to 
cure him of being scarey. The boy did bah, and 
the colt upset the Dutchman, and run away. 
‘*Ah! says the Dutchman, “ you bah too lout.” 
Now, old donkey, don’t bah so loud next time. 
Then in the April number, he says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Furman stated at the beekeepers’ convention, 
that he did not believe such statements. and that 
they were false,’’ &e. Now, I suppose Mr. Gal- 
lup says this to draw me out, as he did one of 
the writers of the National Bee Journal. 1 hope 
friend Gallup will not be offended because I 
spoke my mind at the convention. I based my 
sayings on figures. He says in the January 
number of the American Bee Journal, also in 
the Iowa Homestead, of Janury 12th, that his 


wonderfully prolific queens occupied over four | 
(1 suppose | 


thousand cubic inches with brood. 
she was trying to spread herself from Maine to 
Oregon. ) 
of an inch thick, there must be four thousand | 


_ duced, it leaves a poor chance for figures. 
Mr. Eprror :—In the January number of the | 


five hundred square inches of comb; and as 
there are fifty cells to every square inch of comb, 
giving two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
cells. As it takes twenty-one days for the 
worker brood to hatch, by dividing two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand by twenty-one, it gives 
us about ten thousand seven hundred and four- 
teen, the number of eggs that must be laid in 
each successive day. ‘Now, is this not pretty 
lively work for a queen to examine each cell and 
lay nearly eleven thousand eggs in one day? 
Does she not need some time to eat and rest? 
Will she not take one-half of the time? If she 
does, she has to lay about two and a half eggs 
every second. Oh! Gallup, how I would like to 
have that queen under my glass for a few sec- 
onds, to see her turn somersaults. And where 
do you leave poor Mitchell, who says he can 
make one hundred swarms from one in a season ? 
Langstroth says twenty thousand bees is a good 
swarm. Some European writers estimate that 
from seventy to one hundred thousand eggs are 
laid in one season, but Gallup’s queen lays 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand eggs in ° 
twenty-one days, or ten thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen in one day, making » large swarm 
every two days, saying nothing about what he 
had over four thousand cubic inches. I wish 
that I was mathematician enough to figure up 
to-night the number of swarms he could produce 
in one season with such a queen, supposing her 
daughters to be equally pro//fic. We said in 
his letter to the Editress of the Homestead, that 
he expected some would say that he lied. I 
judged of the truth of his assertions by figures, 
and will leave the readers to judge for them- 
selves. 

As to the amount of honey his colony pro- 
I did 
say I did not believe it, and I do not believe it yet. 
If he will convince me that a queen can lay 
eleven thousand eggs a day for twenty-one days 
in succession, I will grant that they can gather 
six hundred pounds in thirty days. As he said 
in the Homestead, they did gather twenty 
pounds a day for thirty days in succession, then 
he had to stop to go to harv-sting his grain, 
(what a pity he could not have got some poor 
fellow to have taken his place in the harvest 
field, and let him stay by his honey, for who 
knows what a yield he might have taken?) One 
of his hives lost its queen during this great 
yield of honey, so the product was small. My 
experience has been, that by taking the queen 


| away just before the honey harvest, they will 


produce a larger yield instead of a smatler one. 
To substantiate his assertions in regard to his 
big yield of honey, he goes on in the April 


| number of the American Bee Journal, and gives 


| us an idea (a small one I suppose) of the amount 


of honey in his section, by comparing the bass- 


, wood trees to ‘‘ blossoms dipped in liquid honey 


” 


and hung up to drip.’’ If I had been in his 
place, I would bave made sap troughs and placed 
under the trees, and run the honey right into 
barrels, and if I couldn’t have got barrels, I 


| would have run it into my well and cistern, and 
Brood-comb being only seven-eighths 


if they got full, I would have dug more holes 
in the ground for the honey. As necessity is 
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the mother of invention, I suppose he will in- 
vent some dollar machine to prevent such a waste 
of honey this coming season. Since his illus- 
trations in the April number, backed by some 
thirty witnesses, | am almost sorry for what I 
said at the convention. In the lowa Homestead 
of January 12th, he says it would take too much 
space to give a full description of his hive. So 
I suppose he is baiting for the dollars of the 
Novices of Iowa. 

Gallup’s blowing Grimm doesn’t suit me. After 
stating that he had received numerous letters 
from parties complaining of Grimm’s queens, 
he goes on to eulogize Mr. Grimm and his queens. 
I have also received a great many letters, and 
seen parties personally who have made com- 
plaint of Grimm’s queens. I myself have re- 
ceived twenty-one tested queens (so he said) 
from Mr. Grimm, and not one proved to be what 
I considered pure. And if Mr. Gallup breeds 
from such queens, no wonder he has to pujf them 
through the papers. Breeders and managers of 
large apiaries know that a man cannot succeed 
in keeping his stocks pure with the amount of 
labor Mr. Grimm reports to the department of ag- 
riculture, as used in carrying on his apiary. To 
affirm that his queens are pure, Gallup refers to 
one ‘** Lively’? (a new beginner). Would he, 
‘ta new beginner,’’ be considered a good judge 
of purity? Then he insults every honest apia- 
rian in America by saying to Mr. Grimm that all 
that is necessary to get high colored queens, is 
to cross his Italians with black drones, and 
then breed back to Italians. The brightest 
colored queens I ever received, I got from Mr. 
Langstroth, ‘“‘and they proved the best I ever 
had.’”?> Do you suppose he got them in this 
way? He says: ‘* Now, Mr. Editor, don’t for a 
moment suppose Mr. Grimm sent these queens to 
bribe us, for a puff.’? Why Gallup, you thought 
you could do enough in this way to pay for the 
right to use the Langstroth hive, but I couldn’t 
see it. 

That hive of Gallup’s, of which we have heard 
somuch. What is there of it? Gallup inquires 
of himself, what have I done that all these 
donkeys are braying at me so? Why, I only 
made a hive large enough to hold twenty-six 
frames, and another large enough to hold thirty- 
two frames, and another large enough to hold 
fifty-two frames. Why couldn’t some one have 
thought of that before? Now, says he, I will 
cook up some hash for them that will beat 
them all. I will cause the Linden to be so laden 
with honey, that my hive will make such a large 
return. that they will all be glad to send in 
their dollar and stop their braying. And I will 
rear a queen that will spread herself from Maine 
to Texas, and lay a swarm of bees every day. 
Oh! what a great bug am I! 

W. H. Furman. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 16, 1572. 





Nuclei formed from Italian bees, are not as 
easily discouraged as those from black bees. 
The latter are much more inclined to desert 
their hives, to ‘* Skedadlle.”’ 


“It may, however, be asked—if the truth on 
this highest of sciences has indeed been discov- 
ered, how is it that mankind have not hailed it 
with a burst of enthusiastic welcome ? that when 
it has been now for seven years before the world, 
it is as yet so little known? What, however, 
is the reception ever accorded to a great and 
fundamental truth? Is it not, that at first, it 


| is simply neglected because unrecognized? A 


few earnest minds, indeed, perceive and embrace 
it ‘heartily ; but the majority brush past it, so 
to speak, unconscious of its presence. When 
by degrees it makes way and gains for itself a 
hearing, it is met by a storm of opposition. 
Some minds simply dislike what is new; others 
hate to be disturbed in their ordinary modes of 
thought; the self. love of some is wounded by find- 
ing that they know nearly nothing of what has 
been their life-long study, and they are unwil- 
ling to submit to become learners where they 
have so long been teachers ; while others again 
find their interests or their influence imper- 
illed by the new idea. In the darker ages of 
the world’s history, persecution, imprisonment, 
or death, was commonly the reward of the dis- 
coverer ; now it is simply opposition or misrep- 
resentation, when not even calumny. When, 
at length, its opposers are unable to resist the 
evidence presented of its truth, they next turn 
round and say: ‘* Well, granted that it is so, 
this is not new; it is found in the pages of 
such or such an author, ancient or modern. 
And true it is, that those who now in the full 
light of a truth look back to the earlier ages in 
search for it, will often detect its first faint 
glimmerings in the works of those who were 
utterly unconscious of the scope of the idea tha! 
had for a moment flashed across their minds, as 
quickly disappearing, and leaving the darkness 
as complete as it had been before. At length, 
however, the time arrives when the new truth 
finds its place in the intelligence of the age ; it 
is discussed in philosophical works, set forth in 
elementary treatises, and finally is adopted as the 
basis of public instruction, does its discoverer 
at length meet with the honor due? Rarely, even 
then. Few know the source whence the idea 
has been derived. Ask them, and they will 
answer: ‘‘I never thought otherwise ; i learned 
the theory at college; or I derived it from such 
or such a work.”’ 


(Extract from Kate McKean’s Preface to her 
Manual of Social Science, condensed from the writ- 
ings of H. C. Carey, LL. D.) 





Sometimes, as well in summer as winter, 
the bees take pleasure to play abroad before 
the hive (specially those that are in good plight) 
flying in and out, and about, so thick, and so 
earnestly, as if they were swarming or fighting : 
when indeed it is only to solace themselves ; an | 
this chiefly in warm weather, after they have 
been long kept in.—BuTLER. 


Those that by their lightness you perceive to 
lack honey, you may now save by feeding, or 
driving them into others that have store.—Burt- 
LER. 
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Washington, May, 1872. 
All communications and letters of business should 
be addressed to 
GEO. 8. WAGNER, 
Office of the American Bee Journal, 
WasuineTon, D.C. 





The continued and prompt appearance of the Jour- 
nal will, we trust, dispel the doubts many have had 
as to its continuance. Noefforts have been spared, or 
will be spared to make it the most reliable aid to bee- 
culture in the United States. Beekeepers throughout 
the country should continue to send us lists of beekeep- 
ers in their neighborhood who do not take the Jour- 
nal, so that it may become known to every beekeeper 
throughout the land. 


Mr. Langstroth’s wound is so nearly healed that he 
expects to be able to return home by the 6th of May. 





We have received an article from Mr. J. M. Price, 
in reply to Mr. Chas. Dadant, which we shall insert 
in the June number, unless the parties can come to 
some amicable settlement of their difficulties. 





We call special attention to the metal corners of 
Mr. A. J. Root (Novice). We have seen them, and 
are of opinion that they will prove a great success. 





Accounts of heavy losses from bee dysentery come 
to us from all sections of our northern and middle 
States. Thin, late gathered honey souring in the un- 


capped cells, and long continued cold precluding the 
bees from a cleansing flight, are supposed to be the 
main cause of the disease. 


CoRRECTION.—By an oversight, the following sen- 
tence was omitted in the article of Mr. Bingham on 
** Italian Bees at the Cleveland Convention.” It 
should come in immediately following the amount 
and product of the Italian bees, and read as follows: 
** Four thousand six hundred and seventy-five 
stocks of common or black bees gathered one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four pounds of surplus honey, or an average of 
nearly twenty-four pounds per hive.’ 


The day before the death of our beloved editor, the 
beekeepers of Italy experienced a similar loss. Count 
Resta, one of the founders, and the president for five 
years of the association for the promotion of bee- 
culture in Italy, died on the 16th of February; Mr. 
Samuel Wagner died on the 17th. 


To Count Resta, 


| business. 


| 






| Italy owes much of its progress in bee-culture, just as 


to Mr. Wagner and his journal the United States are 
largely indebted. The American beekeepers share the 


grief of our Italian friends, as we know they will 


share ours, for the name of our lamented editor was 
well known and often cited in the columns of the 
Italian bee journals. 


Cu. DaDAntT. 
Hamilton, Illinois, April 10. 


Since Dr. Biumhoff left Italy, I have tried in vain 
to make the importation of Italian bees a paying 
The moths, running honey, dysentery, 
rough handling, delays in custom houses or depots, 
and foul air on steamers, have always caused me to 
lose many queens. In one year my net loss amounted 
to over $200. I am receiving a number of letters 
asking for imported queens, which I cannot furnish ; 
and the need of such queens is generally felt through- 
out the country to regenerate the breed of Italian 
bees. 

In order to answer this call for Italian bees, I have 
planned to go myself to Italy, to procure queens 
that I can sell at a comparatively low price. My 
traveling expenses will be paid by the care that I shall 
be able to give to the packing and transportation of 
the bees. 

I will go in July, because at that time I can buy 
young queens from second swarms which have been 
raised in large colonies, and which are consequently 
better than queens raised in nuclei. 

The queens will arrive here in September, after as 
short a journey as. possible. The trip will not take 
more than seventeen days, and perhaps may be 
shorter. The bees will be sent to purchasers from 
New York. 

I hope the beekeepers of this country will take this 
opportunity of renovating their stock of Italians, as 
they will not probably have as good an opportunity 
for a long time. 





Cu. DADANT. 
Hamilton, Iilinois, April 10, 1872 





a ind — 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Six Months of Disasters. 





On page 286 of last volume, I gave my reports 
of my last year’s result. 1 wintered forty stocks, 
losing fifteen from dysentery or consequential 
desertion, leaving me twenty-five to begin with. 


I brought these up to number fifty-eight. The 
month of June was very favorable. I had to 
use the machine every tenth day. In July I 


had something more than twenty-four hundred 
pounds of white clover honey. My swarms 
were all very strong. I extracted nearly all the 
honey in the beginning of buckwheat blossoms, 
of which I had several acres near my apiary. 
September is always a good month here because 
of the abundance of fall flowers. I kept two 
barrels of white clover honey in reserve for an 
emergency. August was dry and the bees gath- 
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ered nothing. September followed, and the 


drought and the inactivity of the bees was | 


worse ; every farmer was busy at work in burn- 
ing stumps and clearing land, so that the air 
was filled with smoke and no bees were seen. 
October followed with all its disasters and alarm. 
The whole forest was one sea of fire. The cedar 
swamps were as dry as cinders. This was the 


and 9th of October, when at eleven o'clock in 
the night a tempestuous south wind blew fiercely; 


| 


| chilled. 


I had forgotten where I had seen the 
statement ; I thought I had seen it in the Bee 


| Journal, but so it is, the thermometer stood at 


45 degrees at 1 o’clock p. m. I found the day so 
warm and no wind, that I could retain my pa- 
tience no longer. I went in the bee-house and 


| brought some of my poorest hives out for a 


the whole forest ignited and became one sea of | 
flame, whereby hundreds of farms with every- | 


thing desirable were swept away. 

I had to fight the fire on every side ; several 
pine stumps were burning near my dwelling 
house, and when we had no water, we sought to 
smother the fire with dirt. 


| cleansing flight. 
condition of things on the night between the 8th | 


In thirty minutes they were 
all flying ; though weak and fal'ing upon the 
snow, they were able to rise again. Finding the 
temperature all right, I set some more out, so 
that by 3 o’clock they all stood outside. The 
weather was very favorable, but bees want two 


| hours before the whole are done their cleansing 


flight; it wants thirty minutes before they are 


| aroused, so it was too late, the mercury began 


In this way with | 


great exertions, I preserved my buildings, while | 


all the rest was burned up. Thus we had to 
work and fight until the middle of October, when 
rain and relief came. My bees were forgotten 


that ever befell a farming community. 
The time now was favorable to look after my 


honey. I diminished the fifty-eight to forty-five. 
The honey of the twelve was given with the ad- 
hering bees to the forty-five, after smoking 
them. All went well. None were killed. My 
stocks were all strong. I fed them about eight 
hundred pounds of the white clover honey I had 
in reserve. The nights of October were cold ; 
the honey was very thick, so that I had to warm 
it. Before I was done feeding, November set 
in. The last week of November I set my bees 
in the bee-house, forty-five in number. I found 
at that time that but one-half of the honey 
was sealed up. On the last day of December I 
made an examination of the bee-house. I found 


to sink rapidly ; thousands upon thousands came 
out and fell upon the snow, there to find their 
graves. In this exigency I had to set them in 
the house again in a worse condition. 


All my best hives were set out last. A large 


| number of them were dead on the snow and the 
and neglected because of the greatest calamity 


rest had not cleansed. The four weak ones had 


| lost but a very small number; they returned 





the bee-house smelling of dysentery. Some hives | 
had already smeared the upper parts of the | 


frames with feces. I set my hives, some with 
the honey board on, one inch open for venti- 


lation, some with the honey board half off, and | 


the rest off. 

One week later I found their condition worse. 
Those having the honey board on, clustered on 
the under side of it, and the rest, with honey 
board off, were on the combs, but uneasy. In 


| and flew beautifully, yet they were very poor. 
bees ; | found them all alive, but very poor in | 


So with tears in my eyes I had to doom them 
again to pestilence, because of a false state- 
ment in a paper which says it wants 60 degrees 
instead of 45 degrees. Had I set them out at 
eleven all would have been well and my bees 
saved. To-day, the 9th of March, they are all 
dead but six, who will follow the rest, all 
dwindled away by dysentery. The ‘honey is 
mostly all grained hard, the bees are in groups 
all smeared as if painted. The upper part of the 
frames are sticky and greasy. lif any man has 
a true love for bees, as I have, he will readily 
imagine my state of feelings at this moment, and 
when spring smiles upon us, all is desolation to 
me. Misfortunes never come singly. I had sent 
fifteen hundred and fifty three pounds of honey 
to Chicago, and every one knows the dreary 
calamity that befell that city. If I were at least 
so happy as Novice, to have some stocks left 
with which to build up again my apiary I might 


| rejoice one day, but my bees all gone, being lo- 


cated on a very poor rocky farm, my honey un- 


| paid, and above all, being in debt, is as much 


this state they reached February. From week | 


to week I found their condition worse; the 


the stench was unsupportable ; in handling the 
frames they were sticky and disgusting. On the 
10th of February several hives were dead ; each 
hive containing a peck of bees; the frames were 
filled with heaps of smeared bees. The remain- 
ing bees were dying fast. The 18th of February 
was a very fine day, the thermometer standing 
at 44 degrees above zero. 


as one man can bear. Such is fate. 
Now, bee brothers, what shall I do with my 
four hundred empty frames and my hives? Pile 


| them up and hang mourning veils over them ? 
frames were all smeared as if by black paint; | 


I wish to add that the honey I fed to my bees 
was among the whitest I ever saw. It was put 


up in new white oak barrels weighing about 


seven hundred pounds each ; the rest was set in 
earthen pots and in combs. 
This calamity will teach two things, that is, 


| to have a number of double hives non-swarmers 


thermometer in regulating the cleansing flight | 


of my bees. 


I had learned by experience in | 


letting them go too early, and many times I re- | 


gretted my hasty zeal. 

The snow was one foot deep on the ground. 
I had read in Moore’s Rural New Yorker, page 
10, of January, that the temperature should not 
be less than 60 degrees, that at 50 degrees they 


| 
| 


| for a provision of sealed honey comb frames 
I had never used a | 


for emergencies, so as to avoid feeding liquid 
honey. Had it not been for the forest fire I 
should have fed in September, and thus it might 
have been different. If all the hives had the 
same size frames like mine and Gallup’s, it would 
do immense good; there would be a trade in 
sealed frame honey, which cannot be done now. 
JOsEPH DUFFIELD. 
Rousseau P. O., Brown Co., Wisconsin. 
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[For Wagner’s American Bee Journal.] 


Color, in Italian Queens. 





I had charge for awhile of the only surviving 
Italian queen of those brought over by Mr. 
Samuel P. Parsons, of Flushing, Leng Island. 
These bees came in the original hollow logs or 
gums, which had been carried on the backs of 
mules over the mountain passes of the Alps. 
They were purchased in a district where the 


| 
| 


ties. What would be more natural, we might 
say more certain, than that the Greeks who had 
such extensive intercourse with Egypt, at a time 
when honey was almost the on'y sweet that 
could be largely and cheaply obtained, should 





| bring this bee across the short stretch of the 
| Mediterranean, and thus produce a mixture 


Italian variety was believed to be in the highest | 


purity. I transferred the only queen that had 
not perished from the old log to a movable frame 
hive, a large colony of black bees having been 
added to the mere handful of Italians. I saw 
the first queen that hatched from her progeny, 
she was very beautiful, but from an adjoining 
cell emerged a very dark sister. This has been 
my experience with most of the imported queens. 
The Italians report the same, and as far as I 
know they are confirmed by the most reliable 
breeders in Germany, and other parts of Europe. 
I never had a queen which would ‘duplicate 
herself in her queen progeny every time,”’ 
although I have had some which came very 
near to doing it, but from such queens if kept for 
a considerable time, and largely used for queen 
breeding, I never failed to see, sooner or later, 
the inevituble dark lady. 

Some of the drones from this Parsons’ queen 
were beautifully colored, real golden drones, 
while others were quite dark. At first we con- 
demned this queen as not pure, although it 
seemed impossible that she should be otherwise, 
Experience with other imported queens taught 
us that the sporting in color of her queen and 
drone progeny was not exceptional, but the 
general law, and there has been no better stock 
imported then the Parsons. 

From the darkest queen bred from pure Par- 
sons stock, when purely fertilized, I have raised 
as brilliant queen drones and workers as from 
the most highly colored queens. Such queens 
are undesirable, because they are not so easily 
seen on the combs, and are in my experience, 


more likely to mate with black drones, the atten- | 


tion of such drones being probably more at- 


own variety in color, than to those of a more 
golden hue. 

In one of my importations, I had a small 
queen so poorly colored that few could see in 
her any traces of Italian blood. After laying a 
few worker eggs, she became a drone layer and 
quickly disappeared. I raised only one queen 
from her ; she was large and handsome, and for 
many generations my son and myself preferred 
her stock to any in the apiary. 

Long before ihe Egyptian bees were imported 


ot a certain colony had a peculiar yellow tuft on 
their corselets, the same that I afterwards recog- 
nized in the Egyptian bees first imported into 
this country by Langstroth & Son. 
first introduced them into Europe, affirms that 
he has produced the veritable Italian bee from 
crosses between the black and Egyptian varie- 





Vogel, who | 


between it and their own native black bee? 

The laws that regulate the reproduction of 
crosses from different varieties, are often seem- 
ingly inexplicable. Long after a variety has 
seemed to assume a permanently fixed type, it 
will occasionally “ breed back’’ to some older 
type. Many years ago, a certain breed of swine 
(called the Byberry, I think) was introduced 
into this country ; not answering the expecta- 
tions of breeders, in time it ceased to exist as 
a distinct variety. An intelligent breeder in- 
formed me that many years after, a sow would 
occasionally produce a litter with one original, 
veritable, Simon Pure Byberry ! 

Years ago, I call attention in the Country 
Gentleman to the fact that color in Italian queens 
was a very ‘‘uncertain quantity ;’’ that I had 
often taken two just hatched queens of equal 
beauty (they may be taken from the same 
mother), had put one in a full colony or strong 
nucleus, and removed the other to a cotton or 
woollen tube placed ina warm room without any 
attendant bees, offering it at intervals, honey 
on the head of a pin. While the first queen 
retains her beauty, the other will often, in a few 
days, become quite dark ! For other facts, prov- 
ing that beauty of color in Italian queens is 
often only ‘*skin deep,’’ I must refer the reader 
to the original article. 

1t would seem that the Italian bee has not 
assumed the same fixed type in all the Italian 
districts where it is considered to be pure. This 
is precisely what we might expect, if it is not 
a distinct variety, but a mere cross between the 
black and Egyptian races. On some queens we 
cannot find the spots or dots so distinctly seen 
on the sides of the abdomens of others. The 
workers from some districts, have light orange 
rings, while those from others have rings of a 
dark chestnut or chocolate color, 

Those breeders who have made high color of 


| queens the chief desideratum, and have bred ‘in 
tracted to queens which so closely resemble their | 


9 


and in’’ very closely to secure it, have generally 
wound up with a weak and degenerate race, 
beautiful to look at, but very unprofitable for 
work. My experience is the same with that of 
Mr. Grimm, on this point. Some years ago, I 
found that many of the queens obtained from a 
celebrated European breeder, were very short 
lived, could seldom keep up the strength of their 
colonies, and were as a rule, prematurely super- 
seded by the bees. Some of their queens when 
fertilized, would drop their eggs anywhere ; 


| others would pile them up into a few cells, until 
into Europe, I noticed that many of the workers | 


these celis looked, on a small scale, like measures 
nearly filled with grain! Such queens seem to 
be semi-idiotic, resembling much some degener- 
ate specimens of the royal Bourbon families in 
Europe. I need hardly say that I quickly got 
rid of that blood. 


L. L. LANGsTROTH. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] emptied. During the winter this colony filled 


| its hive with comb, and doubled or thribbled its 


Will some of the friends of the science of Api- 
culture and the Bee Journal, have the kindness 
to respond to the following through the Jour- 
nal? 

Our bees, 60 colonies, were put into our win- 
tering house, nice and dry, about the middle of 
November, about two weeks earlier than usual, 
on account of the severity of the wegther. 

Our wintering house is constructed as follows: 
It is 28 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 14 feet high, 
ontside measure ; having two walls of solid 


straw 8 inches thick, and one wall of saw dust 8 | 


inches thick between them, on all sides, and top 
and bottom ; a hall across south end 6 feet wide, 
made bya 4 inch pariition of saw dust, sealed on 
both sides with boards; a board partition 
through the bee room, lengthwise, dividing it 
into two rooms, 6 feet wide, and 20 feet long, 
104 feet high, inside measure, two ventilators, 
one 4 by 3 inches, reaching from floor out at 
roof, one 6 by 6 inches, reaching from ceiling 
overhead of bee room out at roof, 4 shelves, 
making room for 60 hives, or, if put on both 
sides, 12() hives in each room. On these shelves 
we placed our 60 colonies, in double hives, that 
is double case, leaving summer entrances open 
about 1 inch long, $ inch high, caps off, and 
honey boards on, but ajar at one end about from 
+ to } inch, according to strength of colony. 
Then a bit of thick rag carpeting over the honey 
board. The temperature of the house has 
ranged from 25 to 40 degrees, most of the 
time stood quite evenly at 36 degrees. Our 
March was so terrible cold, stormy, windy, 
snowy and rough, also the first week in April, 
that we could not remove the bees from their 
winter quarters until April 5th. At this time 


only 14 colonies were living, the balance having | 


mostly died, apparently with dysentery ; some 
5 or 6 perished from want of stores, and, per- 
haps twice as many more from some cause un- 
known, as they did not show dysentery. The 


coionies that survived were all among the weak- 


est colonies put in in the fall; which had been 
divided and fed with coffee sugar syrup in the 
fall, some 3 of the strongest colonies showed 
dampness about mid-winter, and we gave more 
vent. 

Now the question is, did these bees require 


more vent, or were they too cold? to us it would | 


seem the former. What is the true principle 
when dampness effects a colony, should they 
have more vent, or should they be kept warmer ? 
In the warmest summer weather our bees do not 
suffer from dampness, though all upward vent 
be stopped. 

The long confinement was bad for them, but, 
we have kept bees confined five months with 
perfect success in a warm, dry cellar. 

We once bought a third swarm, very strong in 
numbers, but having the hive not more than 
one-fourth full of comb, and not more than five 
pounds of honey; we set it in our bee house, a per- 
tectly dark one, covered it with an old carpet, set 


a quart basin of honey in the hive close up to | 


the bees ; we supplied this as often as it became 


numbers, and did not lose a single handful of 
bees. It was confined to the hive over 44 months, 
swarmed in early May, and gave us 25 lbs. of 
box honey from apple blossoms in May. This 
was in-the eastern part of Columbia Co., New 
York, just on the Massachusetts line. 


Gites B. Avery. 
Albany Co., N. Y. 


en 
[For the American Bee Journal.} 


Communication. 


‘Why don’t they stop that pesky Bee Jour- 
nal? Here it comes the second year, and | 
haven’t gut a single new idea, have you?” 

** Well, I think I have.”’ 

** What is it ?”’ 

** Well, you see, Iam making the glass honey 
boxes described by Mr. Worden, and I consider 
that article alone worth the price of one year’s 
subsceription.”’ 

** Well, I declare, they are nice, but where do 
you find the article ?”’ 

“In No. —, Vol. —, one of the papers you 
have been taking, and no better, perhaps, than 
most of the others you have taken.”’ 

The above is the substance of a conversation 
with one of your subscribers more than a year 
ago, reminding me of something I read when a 
boy, about castiny pearls before swine. 

The last season here was the worst I ever 
knew for bees. In my home apiary of 145 stocks 
of bees, 1 did not have a single swarm, and got 
but 1,659 lus. of honey. I have succeeded in 
wintering most of them, losing but one out of 
145; all except 7 were wintered on their sum- 
mer stands. 

I use the Langstroth hive, with frames 11} by 
9} inches in the clear, running from front to 
rear, loose bottoms, and one end to open about 
% the distance from the top, and movable par- 


titions. 


For surplus honey I use glass boxes of various 
forms and sizes, and also frames 8% by 54 inches 
in the clear, 1$ inches wide, made of two pieces 
without nails, the top } inch thick ; the piece 
forming the sides and bottom 4 inch thick, and 
cut nearly through with a V in two places for 
the bottom corners where they are bent at right 
angles, and fastened to the top by gluing them 
ina groove. A frame this size weighs 2 ounces, 
and contains 24 to 3 lbs. of honey, and is the 


most salable form I have ever found. 


I know not whether the proceedings of the 


annual meeting of the Beekeeper’s Association 


of Central Lilinois have been sent to you for 
publication, if not, 1 would say that the pesky 
Bee Journal was commended above all others. 
Enclosed find the needful for my own and two 
new subscribers. 
Yours truly, 


J. L. Wouicorr 
Bloomington, March 1, 1872. 





